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WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


Volume XVIII .«» pays taxes on Parnassus. Number 5 
(See Books) 





AMERICAN WORKINGMAN. THOMAS BENTON DEPICTS HIM BUILDING A CITY: 


A MURAL FOR THE NEW SCHOOL OF 


Fortune for August 


Body and Soul 


A typical, hence a mediocre picture. How it cost Fox Film 
$370,000 to produce, and how it will cost the public $5,000,000 
to see. FoRTUNE puts it together, with a shrewd eye to the cost. 
On the Fox lot, it was a thirty-day act of creation which, multi- 
plied 300 times per annum, equals The Motion Picture Industry. 


Steel at Par 


Is the common stock of United States Steel worth $100 a share? 


Miss Chapin’s, Miss Walker’s, Foxcroft, 
Farmington 


...ét al, cultivate simplicity and preach Biblical virtue. To 
only a score-odd institutions do we intrust our future dowagers’ 
education. Into the manners and mores of a few of these girls’ 
schools FoRTUNE inquires—finds the three R’s better taught, the 
tradition of isolation intact. 


Up from Pop 


. in a decade. How pop became a “carbonated beverage,” 
how Mr. Saylor rounded up four charming but elusive young 
men, how Canada Dry acquired all the symptoms of big business. 
Together with some notes on other beverage makers. Answers to 
the question: “Who made the money in ginger ale?” 
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TECHNICAL RESEARCH, MANHATTAN. 


American Workingman 

Who is he? What is he? How does he work and live? Fortune 
presents his picture (by Margaret Bourke-White, Reginald Marsh 
W. M. R. Hase, Thomas Benton, and Gerritt A. Beneker), tells 
how he lives on $7 a day, what risks he faces, how his wages— 
and his labor—compare with those abroad, and what the New 
Capitalism is doing to make him a partner in Industry. 


Australia for Australians 
Of her Three Sacred Eights—Eight Hours’ Work, Eight Hours’ 


Play, Eight Hours’ Sleep—she slights only the first. A pastoral 
nation, her people live in cities by the sea, work for a fixed wage, 
and run their continent to suit themselves. 


Natural Gas 


Last year the natural gas balloon was flying high and wide 
over the entire U. S. Today some think the natural gas indus- 
trial balloon has been pricked, is descending. Herewith an 


Fortune 
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THE 


‘Vacation’ 
SMOKER’ 


EXPLAINED ... 


“Because 


they leave a 
Cleaner Taste.”’ 


RTUNE 

Marsh ‘T mo ; 

), tells always smoke more when 

iy 8 I’m off the grindstone,” he went on. “More 
pleasure in it...when I’m just lounging 
around. That’s how I discovered Spuds. 

iad Found I could smoke all 1 wanted, and 

storal still Spuds left my mouth moist and cool 

wage, .a grand kind of clean taste, if you 
understand .. .” 

Yes sir, we do understand! That’s what 
— everybody’s saying about Spuds ... they 
ith an keep you mouth-happy. The cleaner, 


cooler taste of Spuds heightens your ~~ bcd 
delight in their full tobacco flavor. No ’ | a U D 


wonder Spudsare called the grand new free- 


MENTHOL-COOLED 
dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment! 


7 é 
*One of those interviewed in our recent survey : < i G A R E T T E 4 


amongst America’s 2,000,000 Spud smokers. 20 FOR 20c (U.S.)...20 FOR 30c (CANADA) 





umber 5 THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WORLD CRUISE 


Intimate, priceless contacts with the 
world at large...stimulating associations. 
A superb itinerary... including, without 
extracost,glorious primitive Bali, Macassar 
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Fall Painting 
Sirs: 

Some time ago I was greatly shocked in seeing 
an oil painting of Mr. Fall, ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, hanging in the lobby of the Department 
of the Interior in Washington, D. C. 

I wanted to destroy the painting or at least 
throw it into the ash can but was told the paint- 
ing was government property and I would be 
arrested for destruction thereof if I destroyed 
the painting. 

It is an insult to every loyal American to 
allow Criminal Fall’s portrait to remain in the 
Department of the Interior, therefore I would 
appreciate information from a legal mind sug- 
gesting a Jegal remedy in this matter. .. . 

C. M. Huser 

Detroit, Mich. 

Custom but no law requires an ex- 
Secretary’s portrait to hang in his old de- 
partment. Likeliest way to remove an 
undesirable would be by resolution of 
Congress. No picture of Harry Micajah 
Daugherty, discredited Attorney General, 
nor of Aaron Burr, unpopular U. S. Vice 
President, hangs officially in Washington. 
But in the Capitol lobby still hangs Schuy- 
ler Colfax, U. S. Vice President (1869- 
73) who was implicated but not convicted 
in the Crédit Mobilier scandal.—Eb. 
eo 





Capone, Chiang, Hearst 
Sirs: 
May I suggest that Time gives to physical 


| characteristics an emphasis entirely out of pro- 


portion to their importance. It matters not at 
all that Capone is sleek and fat, that Chiang is 
wasp-waisted and shrill-voiced, and that Hearst 
is big-nosed. These persons’ importance is in 
their relationship and effect on humanity; and 
this relationship and effect does not arise out of 
physical characteristics. .. . 
A. W. RIecHERS 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Physical characteristics are an inevi- 
table concomitant of personality. And 
personalities are the stuff of which his- 
tory is made. Tre, historian, must con- 
tinue to notice noses large & small, waists 


wasp or fat.—Eb. 
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Baltimore’s Gangplank 
SI 


| Sirs: 





in the Celebes, Bangkok, Saigon,Benares, | 


Canton, Nikko and all the other 
highlights of a round-the-world voyage. 


140 eventful days .+ +33 ports. 
Greatly reduced rates . . . $1750 up. 
A proven cruise ship... ensuring direct 
docking at the majority of the ports. Sail- 
ing Eastward from New York, Jan. 9 next. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CMS 


Incorrect is the statement under head “New 
Gangplank” p. 38, July 13, that the S. S. City of 
Baltimore out of Baltimore for Havre and Ham- 
burg recently was first transatlantic passenger 
liner from that port since the clippers. 

In 1891 and probably later the Allan line op- 
erated at least one steamer, passenger and freight, 
the S. S. Nova Scotian between Baltimore and 
Liverpool via Halifax, N. S. and St. John’s, N. F. 

Time is splendid but occasionally slips. 

ALEXANDER McGILi 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co.’s City of Bal- 
timore was, as TIME stated, the first ship 


"Eh beews is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 








and the yearly 
subscription 
NAME 


ADDRESS, 


documented out of Baltimore since days 
of clippers. “Documented” means flying 
the flag of the port. Allan Line was an 
English line of which the home port was 
Glasgow. It operated between Quebec 
and Glasgow, using Halifax as a winter 
port. Its boats all had one word names 
and there is no record of a Novascotian. 
In 1915 the Allan Line was bought by 
Canadian Pacific. Empress of France is 
an old Allan Liner.—Eb. 

Potatoes? Apples! Lemons! 

Sirs: 

Your article U. S. Minister Brodie to Finland 
(Time, July 13) expresses only the half of it. 
Not only does he import spuds to Finland, he at 
one time imported Oregon apples to Bangkok, 
Siam. 

Minister Brodie represents the finest type of 
diplomat we have in our foreign service. There 
is only one thing that disturbs the Ministerial 
poise—paying for lemons on French liners. 

R. W. MENDELSON 

Albuquerque, N. M. 


— + 


Tesla & Pigeons 


Sirs: 

Your account of Nikola Tesla on his 75th 
birthday [Time, July 20] was one of the finest 
things I’ve ever seen in your magazine. It is 
all too seldom that Dr. Tesla gets adequate 
publicity. ... 

Your story interested me especially because I 
have had a slight acquaintance with him when 
I was employed in the Technology Department 
of the New York Public Library and have writ- 
ten a biographical sketch of him for Wéinston’s 
Encyclopedia. 

From his manner of life one might think of 
him as a scientific saint. His care for the sick 
pigeons among the flocks roosting on the facade 
of the Public Library is possibly less well-known 
than it deserves to be. For this purpose he makes 
frequent trips up Fifth Avenue in all kinds of 
weather. All crannies about the portico are 
carefully peered into. Among some of the loiter- 
ers in the entrance-way it is known that a help- 
less bird carried to Dr. Tesla will bring 75¢. 
It was Tesla who insisted that the water in the 
fountains should be kept running, in order to 
provide drinking water and bathing facilities 
for his feathery friends. .. . 

ExLpor Paut SCHULZE 








Albany, N. Y. 


Mirror Man 
S 


> 








irs: 

KNOW POSITIVELY GILBERT DID NOT 
WRITE MIRRORS OF THIRTY TWO [Tre, 
July 20] STOP BELIEVE GEORGE PUTNAM 


DID 
F. L. WILSON 

Flushing, N. Y. 

Clinton Wallace Gilbert denies author- 
ship of Mirrors of 1932, is reported vexed 
at whatever person “stole” his “Mirrors” 
title. Publisher George Palmer Putnam 





noncommittally says he “fathered” Mir- 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcULATION MANAGER, TiME, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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Now It’s FUN to Reduce- 


—_ Fit-Gain Strength 


| ...1n 5 Minutes 
a Day-~at Home! 











— 





. rolls the seat of the new 
ROWFLEX Health 
Glider—just like a seat 
in a real racing shell. 
Full leg action reduces 
hips, thighs, waistline, 
and massages abdomi- 
nal region. And it’s 
FUN, not work! 





















er, 


Ty it 10 vita on Approval — Send No Money Now 


pi) XERCISE has always been a terrible 
| By cask, dreaded most by those who need 
lit most! We all know the value of 


RO Y V fL EX ) giving every muscle and organ some form 


MM ea Ith G | i der of daily “workout.” Physicians urge it. Yet we allow 


A 3 ourselves to “take on flesh,” to grow flabby, to let 
With Silent our muscles lose their elasticity and to sag; to let 


. our liver, kidneys, and stomach clog up—because or- 
R ° | | in g S eda t dinary exercise is no fun, but monotonous WORK! 


STEELfTLEX 
Health Rowboat 


e " sg 85 






: : Why be overweight, run-down, tired out, weak, nervous, ail- ~ Adjustable 
With the —— peng Apert ing? Now it’s actually FUN to reduce—increase your strength, rote pacing * 
eebential exercise improve your health, become a new mau or woman! Prove, in a P ea 







that can be done 10 days, in your own bedroom, that ROWING is the most 
with the PLEASANT and EFFECTIVE exercise ever invented! 


pensive Reduce Unsightly, Unhealthy Waistline! 


nD pee 8 Rowing is FUN. When we were young we missed no oppor- 
et The tunity to ROW. And, because we never lose our enthusiasm for 
silent Roll- rowing, thousands are taking life-saving, life-lengthening exer- 
ing Seat cise daily—with either the Steelflex or the Rowflex Rowing 


rovides Machines—exercise they probably never would take otherwise! 


- ~ «a can be moved 

a a 4 forward and 
backward 

but is sta- 

tionary when rowing. Many claim 
the Steelflex gives more actual exer- 
cise than any rolling seat model. 
Double actuating springs produce 
stimulating “Pull Back.” Thousands 
in use, giving entire satisfaction. 
Provides full rowboat stroke. All- 
















the racing- shell stroke, with full If you have acquired an unsightly, unhealthy waistline and Steel 
leg and hip action, complete mas- too-large hips—if your stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels are Frame. a ee 
saging of the abdom- not functioning regularly and properly—if your muscles (espe- Nothing , \a 
2. inal , a, cially your abdominal muscles) are stretched, lifeless, sagging— = break AS - ——_ , 
— v Fi Abe ey 
here is exactly what you have been wishing for! po Ay Simulates the full rowing stroke 





Broughe into play. 


THE Which Model Shall We Send You? 


Some people prefer our Steelfiex Health Rowboat with 
es oa rg t= gegen g ye Savers, pares om aoe 10- DAY TRIAL COUPON 
owfnhex ealt ider wit its silent olling eat oth 
- Works like are inexpensive, effective, durable. You may have your M rue STEELFLEX CORP. OF AMERICA 
‘ - “ the seat in choice sent on 10 days’ approval in your own home. ept. 158, 1783 E. 11th St., Cleveland, Ohio fj 
a real racing shell. Wheels are FI Send me Rowing Machine checked below, with instruc- 
: . ex dormant muscles, pep them up; stimulate healthy tions. for. use. 1 will. denes! lee agri 
. “ P - : J , rn ons i se. deposit price, plus delivery 
i ee ee ois —, circulation, drive out waste products, tone up vital organs! charges, with Express Company, with distinct under- e 
g. easadie, sapere Dissolve harmful fat from abdomen, hips—build a natural standing that my money is to be returned promptly 


design auto- 
matically 
takes up 


corset of muscle to replace sagging, bagging muscles! 
Massage liver, stomach, bowels, kidneys, so they will 
wear. No oil function properly! Just 5 minutes’ Rowing daily works 
no dirt, no wonders with your health, strength and figure! 


rattling or So confident are we that you will be DELIGHTED that 


should I decide to return machine within 10 days after i 
receiving it. 
(0 Steelflex Health Rowboat—Price, $9.85 { 


(0 Rowflex Health Glider with Rolling Seat- i 
Price, $11.85 


clattering. we will send either machine by express, collect on deliv- q 
ery, with understanding that your money will be refunded N: & 
Rowflex ONLY at once, upon your request. Each machine built to stand AINE ........ccscccevccescccessccccccccsossescoccesccssescososeocgssesceseosers qt 
Health 85 any strain. Frame of RAIL STEEL. Size 13 x 46 in.— 
Glider weight, 14 Ibs, Silent in operation, harmless to floors. Port- RE LL SG CN EE eT 4 
Comntete able. Guaranteed. Mail coupon NOW to STEELFLEX ¢ 
Pp CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. 158, 1783 East City State 


11th Street, Cleveland, O. ee eo 














@ All summer she had counted on mak- 
ing her vacation one continual set of ten- 
nis. But now, when the men begged her to 
play, she had to refuse and watch them 
from the porch-chair. 

In other words, she had a well-developed 
case of “‘Athlete’s Foot.’’ Between four 
toes the skin was cracked, red, raw and 
had begun to peel—just because she didn’t 
know this infection might cause real trouble 
when neglected. 

Only two short weeks ago there was just 
a tiny wet spot beneath one toe. At night 
it itched a little, the skin looked unpleas- 
antly moist and dead. Not serious then, 
she passed these symptoms* without a 
second thought. 


Don't YOU take chances 
with this infection 


If you want to enjoy your favorite sports, 
your week-end jaunts this summer, douse 
Absorbine Jr. on your feet at the slightest 
symptom* of “‘Athlete’s Foot,” which is 
caused by a tiny parasite called tinea 
trichophyton. 

It may attack you any time, any place, 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’”’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest them- 
selves in several different ways, usually between 
the toes—sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin- 
cracks, often by tiny itching blisters. The skin may 
turn white, thick and moist or it may develop dry- 
ness with little scales. Any one of these calls for im- 
mediate treatment! If the case appears aggravated 
and does not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., consult 
your doctor without delay. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 


TIME 


SHE SPENT HER VACATION IN A 
PORCH-CHAIR secause sHE NEGLECTED 


“ATHLETE’S 
FOOT” 





for the startling reason that it lurks simply 
everywhere —on the edges of swimming 
pools, on beach walks, bathhouses, locker- 
and dressing-rooms—even on the tile floor 
of your spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr.; it kills 
the germ of “Athlete’s Foot” 


Strange to say this germ, tinea trichophyton, 
thrives on soap and water. You can’t wash 
it away, once it is imbedded. But at the 
first sign of this stubborn infection, rub 
Absorbine Jr. well between your toes. 

Laboratory tests have shown that it 
kills tinea trichophyton quickly when it can 
reach the parasite causing “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 
Clinical tests have also demonstrated its 
effectiveness. 


Look at your feet tonight 


You may have the first symptoms* of 
“Athlete’s Foot’”’ without knowing it until 
you examine the skin between your toes. 
At theslightest sign* douse on Absorbine Jr. 
Then keep dousing it on, because ‘“‘Athlete’s 
Foot” is a persistent infection and can 
keep coming back time after time. 

You can get Absorbine Jr. at drug stores, 
$1.25 a bottle. Take it on every outing— 
use it freely. 

For a free sam- 
ple write W. F. 

Young, Inc., 406 
Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Ly- 
man Building, 
Montreal. 





aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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rors of 1932 (also Mirrors of Washing. 
ton), declines to reveal the ‘“‘mother.”—Ep, 


Burglars & Bankers 
Sirs: . 
Because your reference to a Porto Rican 
burglar [T1me, July 6] reveals a spirit of con- 
tempt for Porto Ricans in general, I do not 
feel it rude on my part to reveal the following: 
Porto Rico has for long learned to associate 
American bankers with criminals and would have 


rejoiced at seeing them handcuffed to Porto 
Rican burglars long before this. 


JOSEFINA M. DE AcosTA 
Vega Baja, P. R. 
Anything but contempt has Trme for 
Porto Ricans, but it finds them proud, 
sensitive.—Ep, 


SS 


Big Bugs’ Talk 
Sirs: 

A very limited number of the employed and 
unemployed citizens of these United States have 
any conception of the true inwardness of all 
this pother over reparations, moratorium etc, 

They know that something is going on and 
that a lot of big bugs are doing a great amount 
of talking. I guess about 50 persons have asked 
me “what’s it all about?” Thanks to Tre I 
can put these people straight! My answer to 
their questions is as follows: “‘Buy a copy of 
Time, July 20 issue and turn to p. 20, and if 
you don’t know all about it after reading three 
pages, then it’s too bad (for you).” 

Whoever made that summary did a splendid 
job, and I want to thank him, for many reasons, 


in this public manner. . . . 
R. C. Gorpon 
Lafayette, Ala. 


—_ <> 


Detroit’s Frauds 
Sirs: 
I'wice I have read, among other inaccuracies 


| in Time, accounts of Detroit’s politico-economic 
| situation written by or obtained from persons 
| either deliberately unfriendly to Mayor Frank 
| Murphy, or ignorant of the facts. 


In Time of July 20 you say that fraud and 


| embezzlement were found in the dole adminis- 


tration AFTER Ford Motor Company officials 
cited hundreds of dole getters who were also 
drawing Ford pay. Additional facts are neces- 
sary to give the truth. The first and only sig- 


| nificant embezzlement was discovered by two 


young bankers who became suspicious of the 


| sudden wealth of one Alex F. Lewis, a clerk in 


the welfare department, who through an _ in- 
genious fraud obtained $207,000. He fooled not 
only the welfare administration but the Detroit 
Yacht Club which admitted him to membership 
and the Ford Motor Company, which permitted 
him to buy an interest in a Ford agency with 


| his stolen funds. 


The Lewis embezzlement was the signal for 
an attack by the Ford Motor Company on Mayor 
Frank Murphy who had refused to use his in- 
fluence in setting aside a city tax levy on a 
$2,000,000 Ford tunnel. The chief of the Ford 
Motor Company police department was chosen 
as the Ford spokesman. He hurled charges wild 
and vague, finally narrowing them down to 329 
specific cases of “apparent fraud” in which Ford 
workmen accepted city welfare. To date less 
than 100 of these cases have been shown to be 
fraudulent—1oo cases out of 30,000... . 

You say that as a result of the fraud dis- 
closures welfare expenditures in Detroit have 
been limited to $300,000 a month. This is 
definitely untrue. By Councilmanic mandate 
poor relief expenditures (doles) have been limited 
to $400,000 for July, August and September. 
When this $1,200,000 has been spent, $5,700,000 
will be provided by Common Council for poor 
relief in the next nine months. .. . 

Detroit itself is ill-informed on the subject, 
because two of its newspapers deliberately mis- 
inform their subscribers and the third paper 
(Hearst) while making an honest attempt at 
being fair succeeds only in making itself a little 
silly by ineptness. 

Jerry H. Bacon 

Detroit, Mich. 


—_—_@—— 


| No Detroit Syndicate 


Sirs: 

In your July 20 issue of Time, p. 17, article 
referring to the dole system used in Detroit, I 
beg to advise that you have been misinformed 
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V ashing. 9 e 
—- { They tear you down socially 
0 Rican Ta egg eater is likely to have 
t of con- ‘Tx 3. > ee 
do not halitosis (unpleasant breath) because 
allowing: tiny egg particles have been shown 
associate any - 
uld have by chemical research to be a prolific 
‘0 =Porto sh 
source of unpleasant odors. 
COSTA This doesn’t mean that you should 
ME for quit eating eggs. That would be ab- 
proud, surd. Eggs should be regularly in- 
cluded in the menu because of their 
nourishing and health-building quali- 
ties. It is suggested, however, that 
i after eating eggs you brush your teeth 
s of all more carefully, with a good tufted 
n etc, » e . 
on and brush; and that you follow this with 
re asked Listerine used full strength as a 
Time I mouthwash. 
iswer to a 
copy of As you probably know, Listerine 
instantly overcomes halitosis. First, 





ng three 





it halts fermentation (estimated to be 










splendi 

pa the cause of go% of the trouble). 

2DON Second, attacks infection (the cause 
of another 5%). Third, overcomes 
the odors themselves. 

curacies * 

—— Keep your breath beyond suspicion 

Frank 
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with this antiseptic... deodorizes swiftly 
and is pleasant to taste 






listerine overcomes odors that other mouthwashes fail to mask in 4 days 





the fact that it is first of all non-poisonous, 
and that its effect on the mucous membrane 
tends to be soothing and healing. Its in- 


gredients are not harsh; and therefore do 


4 days. Clearly, then, it is your best aid 
in conquering halitosis (unpleasant breath), 
the unforgivable social fault. 





There are many mouthwashes, old and new, 
claiming antiseptic power, deodorizing effect, 
and pleasant taste. Compare them with 
Listerine, if you like. We are certain that 
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Mayor : : er ae : That delightful taste . . 
hem, every comparison will be in Listerine’s favor. . not damage either tissue or tooth structure. 
ona Many mouthwashes otherwise effective are Indeed, its effect on both is protective. 
e Ford Swift, germicidal action sopular b f the flat, sickish tast ee “i 
veisiniain » Mie ali weene : 
chosen ¥ 2 . ‘. ung ope ar annie ? ae = “_ - a _— No dilution required 
es wild No antiseptic mouthwash kills germs faster that lingers in the mouth after their use. H : , ee ew Bae y 
2 isterine > “ — ° si ne a - . es z a ere 1s another point for ssterine, ou 
h Ford os eg regia. dis rag a 8 Ie Contrast this annoying effect with the brisk, know when you ae it just as it comes from 
e acteria in the shortest time accurately re- — delichtfi neahineg Gavor of Listerine , Sie eG sa 
te less : ; / delightful, refreshing flavor of Lis , the bottle that you are getting positive, cer- 
1 to be corded by science. ' wt ? : 

. Th ee , Benefits tissue and teeth tain, germicidal and deodorizing effect. 
id dis- at 1s Im} ortant to remem er, because Ww h Dilution, with its uncertain- 
t have many serious ailments start in the mouth ‘hen you use a mouth- ‘ SS . 

Phis is 1 Oo o£ 2 A rash ‘wont hil ‘ates ties and its dangers, is not 
bee * and because 95% of all halitosis (unpleasant Wash you Hike to think that ’ ; ry 
andate “ . Y . cS ea a ae Listerine’s 8 points one of your troubles. 
limited breath) is caused either by fermentation of | YOu are not breaking Gown eee. ee nap : 
ember. tiny food particles, or by minor infections the resistance of mouth tis- of euperterity over Keep Listerine always 
00,000 ‘i ; ¢ ‘ —_ : pene : 7 my a a 
r poor of the oral tract. Listerine instantly halts Ue: hat you are not other mouthwashes: handy in home and office, 
a : ces attacki > cious and carry it with you when 
fermentation and attacks infection, Removes attacking the precious 1. Absolutely safe to use. econ Ere eee 
ubject, 98% of the bacteria in saliva. enamel of the teeth, nor 2. Quick deodorant power. 7 trave . t 1S a Splendid 
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LISTERINE—the safe antiseptic—KILLS GERMS IN THE FASTEST TIME ACCURATELY RECORDED BY SCIENCE 
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this coffee won't keep 


TIME 


yield to temptation — 


you awake! 


DoEs COFFEE keep you awake? Do 
you have to say “‘No” to its delicious 
satisfying flavor—call on all your will- 
power to resist its cheery fragrance? 

Then remember this: the only 
thing in coffee that keeps you awake 
is caffein. So drink Sanka Coffee. For 
while it is genuine, delicious coffee— 
97% of the caffein has been removed. 
Yes! Sanka Coffee brings you all of 
coffee’s old-time goodness—even that 
same immediate sense of satisfaction. 
Drink Sanka Coffee—and learn that 
your love for coffee need never cost 
you another wink of sleep! 


for proof—make the night-test! » » 


Drink your first cup of Sanka Coffee 
at night. It won’t keep you awake. 
Next morning you'll know, from 
actual experience, that here at last 
is a delicious coffee that you can 
enjoy morning, noon and night— 
without regret! 

And in making the Night-Test 
you'll also discover how delicious 
Sanka Coffee is. A blend of the 
choicest Central and South American 
coffees, Sanka Coffee is rich in flavor 
—tempting in aroma. You make it as 


you’ve always made coffee. Served 
hot or iced—it is equally delicious. 
Coffee experts recognize that no other 
blend is finer. 

Sanka Coffee has been accepted by 
the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Your 
grocer sells it—ground or in the bean 
—in pound vacuum cans that pre- 
serve its freshness and its fragrance. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your mon- 
ey back. Get a pound of Sanka Coffee 
to-day. Sanka Coffee Corporation, 
1 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


© 1931, s. c. CORP. 


| ever, is authentic. . . 


| also carves turtles. 


| during the past two years. I 
| other lines were going down and down, the in- 
| surance business broke records. My own case 1s 
| typical of hundreds. 


| period of 1930. 


August 3, 193] 
tenes 


with reference to a syndicate being formed 
consisting of the Chrysler Corp., Packard Motor 
Car Co, and Fisher Finance Corp. 

This statement appeared also in the Detroit 
papers, and was immediately contradicted by 
Alvin McCauley of the Packard Motor Car Co. 
and Mr. Fisher of the Fisher Finance Corp.: 
also the controller of the Chrysler Corp. stated 
that he had no knowledge of any such syndi- 
cate. It seems that the statement had its origin 
with the Detroit City Controller Roosevelt. 
However, the later editions of the paper stated 
that no such syndicate had been formed for the 
purpose of lending Detroit $59,500,000. 

A loan of $5,000,000 from Henry Ford, how- 


WaLTerR F. StTepens 

Detroit, Mich. 

Trme thanks Reader Stebens for a cor- 
rection which did not catch up with origi- 
nal news reports from Detroit. Last week 
Controller Roosevelt was talking about 
raising $53,000,000 for Detroit on short- 
term notes.—Eb. 


—>——_- 


| Who Knews Turtles? 


Sirs: 


It seems that I am always trying to tell a 


| better one, which is, at the most, a common 
| human trait. This time it is about turtles—your 


turtle which climbed down four stories (p. 40, 
TimE, July 20), and one I know of which re- 
turned to the fold after 39 years. 

Edward Birdsall of Yorktown Heights, N. Y, 
was a small boy in short pants in 1892. He 
wandered about his father’s farm on Croton 
Lake and did the things that boys do. He 
picked up a small box turtle, carved his initials, 
E. B. 1892 on the shell and let it go. On July 
15, 1931, Edward Birdsall, farmer, was mow- 
ing hay on his farm at Croton Lake when a 
turtle crossed the swath. He picked it up and 
saw the initials E. B. 1892 on its shell. His old 
friend had returned, no larger, ‘no quicker and 
seemingly no older, after 39 years. He showed 
the “prodigal” to family and neighbors. Then 
he let it go again to wander another span of 
years, perhaps to be picked up once more by 
Birdsall, or by Birdsall’s son, Edward Jr. who 
Who knows? 

WaLTeER E. HUELLE 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Happy Salesman 
Sirs: 

They are picking on you a lot these days, 
aren’t they? Evidently you need it. Probably 
keeps you in line. Here is another one: 

That article on “Jobs” a short time ago 
{Trme, June 15]: “Selling things on commission 
(insurance, etc.) among the least attractive jobs.” 
You made a statement. On what do you base 


| your expression of opinion of the insurance job? 


Many of your readers know that the insur- 
ance business has held up better than any other 
During 1930 when 


1930 was my record year. 
So far in 1931, my income is ahead of the same 
I am not worrying about my 


| job. Can you beat that? . . 


SAN KA 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep! » » 


Sanka Coffee is a superior 
blend of the choicest Central 
and South American coffees 
—from which 97% of the caf- 
fein has been removed. 
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LUMBER 





TIME 


GRINDING — essential operation 


in the making and maintenance of 
the tools of the lumber industry. 


« »> « » 


Grinding Wheels—in the making of the primary imple- 
ments of the lumberman— shaping his axe — making 
true his great saws — and keeping them fit. 


Grinding Wheels— inthe making of precision parts of his 
machines of tremendous power —tractors —log haulers 
— donkey engines —locomotives. Norton Company, 
W orcester, Mass. 


Grinding Wheels . . . . Abrasives for Polishing 
.... Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 2 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories SF = Great Industries 

Porous Plates .... Pulpstones .... : No. 6 








Mr. Benedict - 


“When are you going to put on the new roof?” asked 
Mr. Benedict. 


The “Water Mill house” at Water Mill, Long Island— 
built in 1780, roofed by Johns-Manville in 1930. 


By persistent research and experiment, Johns-Manville 


has captured the mellow charm of early New England 


in a permanent, fireproof roof 


HEN Gerald de Courcy May, South- 
ampton, L. I., decided to convert 
“the old Water Mill house” (part of it 
built in 1780) into a charming modern 
home, he expected the roof to bea problem. 


The hand-hewn timbers and other fea- 
tures definitely belonged to days when the 
Republic was young, and a roof not in 
harmony would have been a sacrilege . . . 
Then Mr. May heard that Johns-Manville 
had produced Salem Shingles. After the 
new Salem Roof had been put on his old 
house, he wrote: 


“The roof was completed on our 
‘Water Mill house’ a few days ago, and I just 
wanted to drop you a line to tell you how we feel 
about it. I could not imagine a more suitable, 
appropriate, or better looking roof if I tried. 


“Old Mr. Benedict, who was born on the place, 
and has lived in or near it all his life, asked the 
contractor the day it was finished when the 
new roof was going on—he couldn't tell the 
difference! . . . Today a well-known New York 
artist could hardly believe that it was not the 
old shingles, until I found a fragment of each 
for him on the lawn!” 


. . *. 


Unremembered are the names of most 
of the architects and builders who left 
America its legacy of early New England 
houses. There is no question, however, 
that this was the golden age of design. 
Happily, after generations of neglect, there 
has come appreciation of this fact. The 
old houses are sought after, treasured. 
New houses in Minneapolis and Seattle 
present the sincere lines, simple surfaces 


of old houses in Salem and New London. 


The early builders took their time. They 
split their shingles by hand—sometimes 
from cedar logs found buried in New 
Jersey swamps. Such shingles were deep 
of texture, weathered to soft gray shades 
—barring fire, lasted for generations. 


But now new roofs must be put on the 
old houses, and on new houses built on 
old lines. Deep-textured hand-split shin- 
gles are rarely made, costly. With the 
growth of communities, the fire menace 
has grown. 


For many years Johns-Manville has 
produced shingles which do not burn or 
wear out. Made of asbestos fibres and 
Portland cement, they are as unchanging 
as these age-old minerals themselves. In 
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recent years, the effort has been directed 
toward reproducing, with these materials, 
the appearance of weathered hand-split 
shingles. 

Prominent architects assisted. At last 
the effect was obtained! The deep tex- 
ture. The soft gray shades... In honor 
of old Salem, they were named Salem 
Shingles. 

Further effort produced shingles of the 
same texture in soft browns, greens, reds. 


Thus Salem Shingles became suited not 
only to houses of the early New England 
type, but to other architectural periods. 

To lovers of old houses, and new things 
for old houses, we will be glad to send 
our monograph, “‘Salem Roofs.’”’ Address 
Johns-Manville, 41st Street and Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


For all buildings, from skyscrapers 
that tower above the tip of Manhattan, to 
barns filled with rich hog-fodder in Iowa, 


Johns-Manville makes roofs not less suit- 
able to their purpose than the Salem Roof 
which fooled old Mr. Benedict . . . During 
this year of careful budgeting, Johns- 
Manville dealers have won the allegiance 
of householders by putting on new Johns- 
Manville Roofs fora small down payment, 
with a year to pay the balance. A dollar 
buys more Johns-Manville Roof this year 
than ever before—it is now actually true 
that an average-sized house can be re- 
roofed for as little as $24 down. 


The New Houston— 
roofed by Johns-Manville 


Airplane-eye view of the city which gained 111.4% 
in population in the last ten years—present popu- 
lation 292,352. 

Prominent in the cluster of skyscrapers are 
Johns-Manville Built-up Roofs, on these build- 
ings: (1) Lamar Hotel and Annex (2) Loew’s State 
Theatre (3) Levey Building (4) Electric Building 
(5) City Water Plant (6) Bristol Hotel (7) Parks 
Warehouse (8) Jewish Synagogue (9) Rice Hotel 
Annex (10) Houston National Bank (11) Union 
Station. All jobs were done by Johns-Manville. 
Approved Roofing Contractors Nicholson-Tomme. 


900,000 square feet of Johns-Manville Asbestos Built-up 
Roofing protect the South Philadelphia plant of West- 
inghouse. More than half the area has been in service 
14 years. A quarter-million square feet were applied 
11 years ago. The rest is younger—but all parts lool 
young. 

Bonded up to 20 years by the National Surety Com- 
pany, Johns-Manville Built-up Roofs relieve the owners 
of thousands of plants from roof worries. They have 
found that it pays to purchase a known value, trouble- 
proof, maintenance-free. 


ondon. “Brightly prophetic to the modern” 
Pan Chicago’s next World’s Fair (1933)—with its practical—both in design and durability? 
1 New metropolis of 1933 creations—Is already a It would seem so, for J-M Transite, a com- 
e deep sensation. Unusual—‘disconcertingly so to ination of asbestos fibres and Portland ce- 
shades the orthodox but. brightly prophetic to the ment, in private life is the ideal roofing and 
1S. modern” as the Chicagoan puts it. siding for every industrial purpose. Herculean 

The Administration Building pictured here in strength and light in weight, it is fire- iit 
on the (nearing completion) is covered with over proof, impervious to moisture, not affected “| 
uilt on 46,000 sq. ft. of Johns-Manville Transite, by most gases and fumes, and will not cor- ee 
t shin- set off by aluminum trim. Does this unite that —_ rode, rot or rust. What is more, it requires gx | @ 
th the which is very modern and that which is very no repairs, no painting, no upkeep. ol 
1enace 
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CHRYSLER IMPERIAL SEDAN (7-PASS.) $2045 


August 3, 1931 


CHRYSLER 


Joyously Different from Other Cars 


HRYSLERS at every price are 
Chryslers — and therefore joyously 
different from other cars. More alive, more 
responsive, smoother in action, more rest- 
ful to ride in. 

All Chrysler cars are definitely related 
to each other by the same general design, 
by the same general basis of quality, by 
the same general excellence of engineering, 
by the same general spirit of performance. 

Today there is a Chrysler for practically 
every purse —each outstanding in value. 

The Chrysler Six. A fine, big Six of 
sterling ability. 116-inch wheelbase. Quiet 
78-horsepower engine. Staunch, rigid 
double-drop frame. Low center of gravity. 
Safety bodies of steel. Internal self-equal- 
izing hydraulic brakes . . . 

Or the new Chrysler Eight De Luxe— 


de luxe in everything, inside and outside. 
Divided windshield. Unusually roomy 
bodies. Unusually deep, soft cushions, An 
easy-riding 124-inch wheelbase. Unusually 
long springs. A smooth 9g5-horsepower 
straight eight engine that gives you eighty 
miles an hour if you want it — with the 
safety of low-swung balance of weight 
and the positive, easy control of internal 
hydraulic brakes . . . 

Or the magnificent Chrysler Imperial 


CHRYSLER SIX - »« $885 to $935 
CHRYSLER “70” . + $1245 to $1295 
CHRYSLER EIGHT DELUXE $1525 to $1585 


(Five wire wheels standard; six wire wheels $35 extra) 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT $2745 to$3145 
(CUSTOM MODELS $3150 to $3575) 


All prices f. 0. b. factory; special equipment extra 


Eight—Chrysler’s very finest—a motor car 
for connoisseurs of motor cars. An ultra- 
fine car of 145-inch wheelbase and 125- 
horsepower—winner of 12 official A. A. A. 
Contest Board stock car speed records. 
Both the De Luxe Eight and the Im- 
perial Eight have the exclusive Chrysler 
Dual High gear transmission. TWO high 
gears, and you can shift from either to the 
other instantly—at any car speed—without 
clashing. One high gear is for flashing ac- 


tion in traffic. Another still higher gear gives 
faster car speeds at slower engine speeds, 


Drive a Chrysler—any Chrysler—and 


enjoy the difference. Enjoy the brilliant 
zest of Chrysler pick-up, the smoothness 
of Chrysler speed. Learn why Chrysler 
value is better value. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





. THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover last week kept the 
London Conference on Germany’s eco- 
nomic rehabilitation under sharp White 
House focus (see p. 16). Because this was 
the first such European parley the U. S. 
had officially joined in a dozen years, he 
was at its outset slightly apprehensive. 
But when after 72 hours the seven-power 
meeting adopted his ideas of relief and ad- 
journed without any political eruptions, the 
President was a happy and relieved man. 
Secretaries Stimson and Mellon, as U. S. 
delegates in London, agreed to a go-day 
renewal of the $100,000,000 international 
loan to Germany and to a proposition 
whereby bankers would refrain from with- 
drawing their $1,200,000,000 short-term 
commercial credits from the Reich. 
Though Wall Street scowled disapproval 
at these limited results and foreign ex- 
changes declined for a lack of a more con- 
structive plan, President Hoover declared: 

“The Conference has laid sound founda- 
tions for the establishment of stability in 
Germany. The major problem can best be 
solved by the voluntary co-operation of 
the bankers of the world rather than by 
the governments. The program supple- 
ments the suspension of intergovernmental 
debts. The combined effort should enable 
the German people to overcome tempo- 
rary difficulties and restore their credit. 
The program contributes to expedite re- 
covery from world-wide depression.” 


€ During the Conference one contretemps 
occurred which provoked the President 
and started talk of a Cabinet resignation. 
Fortnight ago President Hoover des- 
patched to Secretary Stimson, then in 
Paris, an outline of what might be done 
for Germany. When the delegates met in 
London, the State Department in Wash- 
ington released the text of the President’s 
instructions to Delegate Stimson, declared 
it had been formally presented to the Con- 
ference. Acting Secretary of State Castle 
asserted that President Hoover was the 
sole author of this “American proposal.” 
A muddle developed when Delegate Stim- 
son denied that he had received any “new 
Hoover plan” or presented it to the Con- 
ference. The ideas, he declared, were the 
joint product of the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain, whose Prime Minister had outlined 
practically the same proposal in his open- 
ing address to the Conference. Mr. Castle 
reiterated that the President should have 
full credit for the plan, guessed that Mr. 
Stimson’s statement was only a friendly 
diplomatic gesture to Great Britain as 
the Conference’s host. The arch-Repub- 
lican New York Herald Tribune reported 
rumors of Mr, Stimson’s resignation, re- 


called that President Hoover had made 
Mr. Castle Undersecretary of State over 
Mr. Stimson’s candidate for the job 
(Lawyer George Rublee of Washington, 
D. C. who drafted the London Naval 
Treaty). Declared President Hoover: “A 
tempest in a teapot!” 

@ Published by the Associated Press last 
week was the historic, closely guarded let- 
ter which Germany’s President Hinden- 
burg wrote President Hoover the day the 
debt holiday plan was announced in June. 
Excerpts: “The dire distress of the Ger- 
man people which is now at its highest 
peak compels me to turn to you... 
Every possibility of improving the situa- 
tion by internal measures, without relief 
from the outside world, has been ex- 
hausted. The economic crisis strikes the 
German people who have been robbed of 
their reserves through the consequences of 
the War, with especial vehemence. : 
The ability, the will to work and the disci- 
pline of the German people justify a con- 
fidence that Germany will meet the private 
loans that rest upon her. Germany, how- 
ever, is most urgently in need of relief. 
This relief must come immediately if dis- 
aster is not to befall us and others. ‘< 
@ Henry Prather Fletcher informed Presi- 
dent Hoover that he would resign as chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission on Sept. 15 
after one year’s service. Mr. Fletcher 
simply does not like the job. 

@ To every Secretary of a Cabinet de- 
partment, to every chairman of an execu- 
tive commission, to every chief of an 
independent bureau last week went a 
firmly worded letter from the White House 
insisting upon greater and greater econo- 
mies. Unless the Budget is reduced, taxes 
might have to be raised. Higher taxes 
bring lower votes in presidential years, 
such as 1932. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Flaws 

The treaty-bound U. S. Navy cannot 
start building another battleship before 
1936. Its new 10,000-ton cruisers with 
8-in. guns—light, swift, hard-hitting war 
machines—are the pride of its modern 
fleet. In the last 30 months eight of these 
vessels (Salt Lake City, Pensacola, Chi- 
cago, Augusta, Northampton, Chester, 
Houston and Louisville) have been com- 
missioned. Seven more (New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
Portland, Astoria and Tuscaloosa) are 
a-building. Three others are still in blue 
prints. 

Dismayed was the Navy last month to 
discover that the heavy sternposts of five 
of these new men-o-war were defective, 
that their rudders might rip away on 
turns made at high speed. But downright 
disheartening was the discovery last week 
that all eight cruisers at sea have such a 
short, jerky roll as to interfere with the 
accuracy of their gunfire. The sternpost 
flaws might have been the fault of the 
shipbuilders or of the subcontractor who 
supplied all the castings. The choppy roll 
was directly attributable to the Navy's 
own design. 

Into drydock had gone the Pensacola at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the Northamp- 
ton at Norfolk. Bilge keels were doubled; 
anti-roll tanks were installed; the low 
centre of gravity was raised. If upon sea 
tests the roll is longer, smoother, more 
calculable, the same improvements will be 
made on the other six cruisers. Alteration 
costs: $100,000 per ship. 

Meanwhile in Washington naval archi- 
tects explained that these new cruisers had 
been given a low centre of gravity so they 
could take more punishment in battle 
without turning over and sinking. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Adams, minimizing the 
effect of the roll on their “excellent” gun- 
fire record, declared: “No ship, yacht or 
cruiser is ever exactly right at first. 
We've been building yachts under racing 
rules for 25 years and haven’t yet gotten 
the limit of speed possible. Warships are 
even harder. The way to build ships is to 
constantly keep building them instead of 
trying to build all of them at once.” 

Under six-month guarantees the faulty 
sternposts in four cruisers will be made 
good by the contractors. Cost: $20,000 
each. The Navy borrowed half a gram of 
radium from Johns Hopkins University to 
discover the flaws. Capable of penetrating 
16 in. armor plate, the radium’s gamma- 
rays were used to photograph the rudder 
castings much as a dentist x-rays a tooth. 
Flaws or pockets in the steel showed as 
distinct blotches in the finished pictures. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ex Parte 103 (Cont'd) 


Pressing Ex Parte 103, their case for a 
15% freight rate increase before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the railroads 
of the land last week won their first 
strategic victory over shippers opposing 
their plea. The I. C. C. originally sched- 
uled the opening of opposition testimony 
for Aug. 31. In closing their case last 
week the roads’ witnesses vehemently con- 
tended that time was an essential con- 
sideration, that a six-weeks delay in acting 
on their petition might do the carriers 
great financial damage. Grenville Clark, 
attorney for banks and insurance com- 
panies with heavy rail investments, heat- 
edly suggested that Commissioners post- 
pone their summer vacations to the 
autumn so the rate case could be more 
quickly disposed of. Shortly retorted 
Commissioner Meyer, presiding at the 
hearing: “If anyone thinks the question 
of vacations enters into the Commission’s 
consideration of this case, he is very much 
mistaken.” Shippers’ representatives, on 
the other hand, insisted that they needed 
a month or more to prepare their argu- 
ments in opposition to rate upping. 

Two days after the hearings recessed, 
the I. C. C. announced that, in accordance 
with the railroads’ request, the date for 
opening the opposition would be advanced 
three weeks to Aug. to. Other hearings 
scheduled were at: Portland, Me. (Aug. 


4), Portland, Ore. (Aug. 12), San Fran- 
cisco (Aug. 17), Atlanta (Aug. 17), Dallas 
(Aug. 21), Salt Lake City (Aug. 24), 
Kansas City (Aug. 26), Chicago (Aug. 


31). Shippers were instructed to keep 
their argument on a broad basis and 
not single out individual roads for attack. 
The tenor of the opposition was to be, 
apparently, that the roads would not in- 
crease their net revenue by rate upping 
because shippers would cut their consign- 
ments or find other means of transporta- 
. tion, thus causing freight traffic to drop 
even more. 

“All The Winds That Blow.” Ever 
since the rate case began the I. C. C. has 
been bombarded with outside advice and 
suggestions. Propaganda for and against 
the roads flowed into its quasi-judicial 
headquarters in Washington. Boldest, most 
startling public statement on Ex Parte 103 
was made fortnight ago by Philadelphia’s 
Representative James Montgomery Beck, 
good friend of Pennsylvania R. R. who 
threatened to instigate Congressional 
action to strip the I. C. C. of its large 
powers unless it hastened to grant what 
the roads asked. When Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas read the Beck broad- 
side he sat down and wrote I. C. C. Chair- 
man Ezra Brainerd: “I am astonished. 
...I am = astounded.... The Beck 
threat is even more shortsighted and 
more inopportune than the application of 
the railroads for this increase. . . . The 
audacity of his suggestion that the I. C. C. 
should saddle additional millions of dollars 
upon the shippers without any study! ... 
Where the railroads assert a loss of $400, 
000,000 in annual income, agriculture 
took a loss of $2,800,000,000. . . .” 


Well aware that Senator Capper’s letter 
was designed to sway the Commission’s 
action no less than Congressman Beck’s 
statement, Chairman Brainerd replied 
thus to him: “You would be warranted in 
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B. & O.’s WILLARD 


“The railroads come back? They haven’t 
been anywhere.” 


assuming that despite all attempts to in- 
fluence improperly the Commission’s judg- 
ment, it will continue to render its de- 
cisions based upon ‘the record as made,’ 
undisturbed by all the winds that blow.” 

Willard on Napes. As the rail repre- 
sentatives were closing Phase 1 of the 
I. C. C. hearings with long wails about 
carrier credit, President Daniel Willard of 
Baltimore & Ohio, one of the half dozen 
executives who started the rate-increase 
ball rolling last May, was inspecting his 
new Chicago & Alton property in Kansas 
City. Drumming his fingers nervously he 
there declared: 

“We can’t take the public by the nape 
of the neck and force it to ride. We can 
only give it such courteous and fair treat- 
ment that it will want to ride. The rail- 
roads come back? They haven’t been any- 
where. The only reason railroad business 
is bad is because all kinds of business is 
bad. ... The railroads never will get 
back the travel constantly turning to 
private automobiles. The public likes to 
ride in its own car. But when business is 
good again, the railroads will be in busi- 
ness as inevitably as ever.” 


PROHIBITION 
Week 


Last week Amos Walter Wright Wood- 
cock, far-traveling Director of Prohibi- 
tion, returned to New York from a 
four-day inspection trip to Porto Rico. 
Before he went to a reserve officers’ camp 
for a fortnight’s training, Col. Woodcock 
declared: “Porto Rico is pretty wet; our 
effort there has been rather weak. But the 
natives are a temperate lot. Porto Rico 


is so situated that bootleggers from Santo 
Domingo and Martinique have little difii- 
culty in smuggling in their wares. In addi- 
tion there are many small stills in opera- 
tion. We have only three Federal agents 
on the island.” 

Meanwhile throughout the U. S. the 

following Prohibition news was made last 
week: 
@ A prowling Federal searchlight stopped 
to glare at 16 corporations, 36 individuals. 
The most glaring searchlight of its kihd 
ever to be directed against big U. S. busi- 
nesses, it challenged them for conspiring 
to divert industrial alcohol into bootleg 
alcohol. 

Enforcement officials had spent $500,- 
000, waited two years to make their new 
accusations. They discovered that many 
a manufacturer of paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers and disinfectants sells his products 
to customers who have nothing to paint 
or varnish, nothing to disinfect. By a 
process of distillation these bootlegging 
consumers remove the denaturant ele- 
ments from the goods they purchase. 
extract drinkable ethanol (grain alcohol). 
Included in the charges were manufac- 
turers of industrial alcohol as well as those 
manufacturers who use the alcohol as a 
solvent. U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 
biggest producer in the U. S., and Glidden 
Co., Cleveland’s prolific paint and varnish 
makers, were among those indicted at Bal- 
timore. Most conspicuous individual men- 
tioned was one Al H. Jaffe, Cleveland 
gangster who was killed a short time ago. 


@ In Manhattan Administrator Andrew 
McCampbell led 25 of his agents in a raid 
upon a $1,000,000 brewery where 30,000 
gallons of beer were seized, four workmen 
arrested, a major source of supply for 
speakeasies cut off. Mr. McCampbell 
charged that the city police interfered 
with his agents’ preliminary efforts to get 
evidence in the slummy neighborhood. 
Unsuccessful were the Government’s first 
attempts to link the brewery’s ownership 
to William (“Big Bill”) Dwyer and Owen 
(“Owney”) Madden. (To smoke out the 
owners of a $1,000,000 brewery in the 
fashionable Sutton Place neighborhood, 
which Dry agents raided in May, the U.S 
last fortnight started proceedings to con- 
fiscate the real estate.) 

@ In Washington the State Department 
filed a complaint with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment against rum-runners from Nova 
Scotia who had disabled a pursuing Coast 
Guard crew off Nantucket last month by 
putting chemicals into their motors, 
spraying a noxious smoke screen from the 
exhaust. Rum chasers hereafter will carry 
gas masks. 

@ In Fort Wayne, Ind. two Federal agents 
were shot and killed by a fleeing ‘legger. 
@ In Halifax, N. S. the rum-running 
Josephine K., whose captain was killed by 
U. S. gunfire last winter off New York, 
arrived with her bow and stern staved in 
and a yarn of deliberately ramming 2 
U. S. Coast Guard vessel in revenge. 
@ In Detroit a passenger on a moon- 
light excursion boat on the river was 
wounded when a customs patrol opened 
fire on a rum-runner. 
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RACES 


Ina Canyon 

Alone in a shack on the White River, 
Ariz., four miles from the Apache reserva- 
tion, lived Henrietta Schmerler, 23, a 
New York girl who wanted to learn Indian 
tribal secrets. A brilliant student of 
anthropology and ethnology at Columbia 
University under famed Professor Franz 
Boas, she had been granted a fellowship 
to go west and study red men im situ. 

In a canyon on the reservation last week 
was found the body of Student Schmerler. 
She had been stabbed, beaten, choked, 
thrown into the deep ravine. A few days 
before, she was said to have set out with 
Apache Claude Gilbert, 25, to attend a 
native dance at White River. Alarmed at 
her long absence from her shack, a white 
deputy sheriff organized a posse of Indians. 
They brought back the battered corpse 
fastened to the back of a horse. 

Young Apache Gilbert admitted the 
dance engagement but said the white girl 
had changed her mind, refused to go with 
him. When her disappearance was first 
reported he was arrested and jailed on a 
charge of selling beer. He said he knew 
nothing of the girl’s fate. Attempts to 
obtain information from two other taci- 
turn Indians who were held, were equally 
fruitless. U. S. District Attorney John C. 
Gung’l went from Phoenix to White River. 
Friend of Indians, he announced: “It is 
unfair to condemn the Apache tribe be- 
cause this brutal killing took place on its 
reservation.” 

Theories offered to explain the killing: 
that an Indian girl, resenting the white 
woman’s friendship with Gilbert, had 
killed her in a jealous rage; that she had 
been murdered by squaws who were 
angered at having her come among them 
asking personal questions. But then was 
found an unmailed letter from the girl to 
her kin in the East. She told of one Indian 
buck who, as white people had warned her 
might happen, had taken advantage of her 
friendly interest, tried to molest her. She 
wrote that she feared this Indian. Authori- 
ties started looking for him. He was, they 
said, a nomadic Apache from the hills. 


HUSBANDRY 


Cotton Paper 

Active in propagating new uses for cot- 
ton to increase consumption and reduce 
the cotton surplus is the Galveston 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce. Recently 
it adopted and sent to Washington a reso- 
lution calling upon the Treasury to use 
an all-cotton paper stock for U. S. cur- 
rency.* Last week Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Livingston Mills, re- 
plying to the chamber’s general manager, 
rejected the suggestion on the ground that 
linen stock gives paper money great du- 
rability. During the War when Irish linen 
was scarce the U. S. used cotton stock but 
discovered that it stretched and tore. 

A notable user of cotton paper as sta- 
tionery is Louisiana’s Governor Huey P. 
Long. His letters go out as a cambric- 
like cloth sized with kaolin, with a smooth 


*U. S. bills are now 75% linen, 25% cotton. 
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web finish and high tensile strength. (The 
letter-head carries the State seal in blue— 
a floppy mother pelican feeding her young 
encircled by ‘Union, Justice & Confi- 
dence.”) Explains Governor Long: “There 


LovuIstANA’s Huey Lonc 


“Some of we fellows who have picked 
cotton . 


is agitation down this way that we should 
enlarge our use of cotton goods and some 
of we more or less super-cotton patriots, 
including fellows like myself who have 
picked cotton 16 long hours a day for 35¢ 
are having stationery printed on this cot- 
ton fabric. I think it is a very neat and 
dignified looking stationery. It is per- 
manent.” 

Manufacturer of Governor Long’s cot- 
ton writing paper is Unitex Co. of Green- 
ville, S. C. Price: $7.50 per 1,000. 


CATASTROPHE 
Old People’s Home 


The slow, soft breathing of 250 infirm 
old men and women asleep one night last 
week in the Pittsburgh dormitories of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor suddenly broke 
off into gags, coughs, smoke-stifled cries. 
Fire billowed up through the peaked roof 
of the Catholic home. Its glare lighted 
wrinkled faces twisted with fear and de- 
spair. Crippled old men thumped their 
canes on the floor for help. Aged women 
forgot their slippers and wrappers as the 
black-robed nuns herded them into a 
rawling, shuffling line down the rickety 
ire escapes. Querulous prayers rose in the 
darkness to blend with hysterical shrieks. 
With smoke and fire swirling about her, 
Mother Superior Agatha directed the 
exit, kept it from becoming a_panic- 
driven stampede. 

Firemen had to batter down bolted 
gates before they could get into the yard, 
put up their ladders, fight the flames. On 
the dark lawn were laid the dead and dy- 
ing, with priests moving up and down ad- 
ministering the last sacrament. The dead: 
40. Injured: 175. 


LABOR 


“Below Animal Standards” 

As the summer wore on, on wore the 
sorrow of the Eastern soft coal industry. 
@ In West Virginia last week two rene- 
gade strikers, about to enter a mine in 
Putnam County, were killed by rifle fire. 
@ In Ohio a boy of 16 was fatally shot 
in a fight between workers and strike- 
breakers. 

@ Acute suffering in Pennsylvania moved 
sad-eyed Governor Gifford Pinchot to ap- 
peal for Red Cross aid three weeks ago. 
American Red Cross Chairman John Bar- 
ton Payne refused, regretted he could help 
only in disasters due to “act of God.” 
Governor Pinchot sighed and went off 
fishing. The Press was full of horrid de- 
tails of hungry Pennsylvania families 
awaiting eviction from squalid shacks; of 
smali children, denied milk, eating dande- 
lions. 

q@ At Scranton last week met the biennial 
convention of District 1, United Mine 
Workers of America. It was more a dog- 
fight than a convention. Shouts and fists 
broke up the first meeting. A gas bomb 
thrown by the police to restore order 
brought tears and temporary blindness to 
the chief speaker at the second meeting, 
U. S. Senator James John (“Puddler 
Jim”) Davis. The issue between con- 
servative and insurgent United Miners: 
whether to strike generally or just locally. 
The conservatives won. Victory was hol- 
low, however, for 15,000 Pittston miners 
involved then decided not to strike at all 
q@ From Washington came announcement 
that a conference would be called to bring 
together miners and operators. President 
John Llewellyn Lewis of United Mine 
Workers had suggested such a meeting to 
President Hoover in a message saying that 
the plight of miners was “below animal 
standards.” Secretary of Commerce Rob- 
ert Patterson Lamont emerged from a 
meeting with the President, announced 
that some 125 invitations had been sent 
to bituminous operators asking if they 
would attend a discussion with workers 
in the near future. Three weeks prior 
Secretary Lamont had summoned a dozen 
of the big bituminous operators to a con- 
ference in the Department of Commerce. 
For four hours representatives of such 
coal concerns as Clinchfield, Consolida- 
tion, Union Pacific and Pittsburgh sat in 
what was described as “a free and frank 
interchange of opinion and data.” They 
decided nothing except that they would 
not yield to the miners, that they were 
opposed to summoning a national con- 
ference for airing the industry’s ailments.* 

Secretary of Labor William Nuckles 
Doak called delegates of the miners to a 
second fact-finding conference, put before 
them the discouraging result of the oper- 


*While these operators were conferring two 
truck loads of shabby National Miners’ Union 
(Communist) strikers, their gaunt wives and 
skinny children, arrived in Washington to pro- 
test. They parked behind the White House. 
Police were ready for them, confiscated tin cans 
for collecting money, banners emblazoned “Down 
With Hoover’s Strike-Breaking Conference.” 
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ators’ meeting. The workers insisted that 
only by such a national conference could 
any progress be made toward curing the 
industry, that it should be given strength 
by government sponsorship as suggested 
by their President Lewis. 

Inquired Secretary Lamont in his let- 
ters to 125 operators: “. . . Will you be 
willing to attend a joint conference? In 
your judgment would such a conference 
bring about the results outlined by Mr. 
Lewis?” 

President William Green of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, with which the 
United Mine Workers are affiliated, has 
suggested revision of the anti-trust laws, 
recognition of the right of collective bar- 
gaining to cure the bituminous disease. 
President Lewis of U. M. W. hopes for 
controlled production of coal with govern- 
ment aid. 
@ The Russell Sage Foundation issued a 
500-page code of successful practices in 
10,000 controversies between miners and 
operators in Illinois, urged that it be 
used in the East’s bituminous troubles. 


oo 


Silk Strike 

Slow and orderly but pregnant with vio- 
lence was the start of a Communist strike 
last week in Paterson, N. J., great silk 
manufacturing centre of the U. S. Sponsor 
for the walkout was William Zebulon Fos- 
ter’s radical National Textile Workers’ 
Union whose agents and inciters took such 
woe and bloodshed to the cotton textile 
industry in and around Gastonia, N. C. 
two years ago (Time, April 8, 1929 et 
seq.). Paterson’s hard streets are histori- 
cally fertile soil for labor disturbances; 
twice within the last decade have they 
been harrowed by major textile strikes. 

Of Paterson’s 20,000 silk workers only 
800 answered the Red call the first day. 
Picket lines were formed. Police let the 
organizers harangue their followers in 
vacant lots so long as they did not block 
traffic. Only one stone was thrown through 
a factory window. By the second day the 
strikers’ ranks numbered some 2,000. 
When a group of agitators crossed the city 
line into Clifton, N. J. and began demon- 
strations outside the Henry Doherty Mills, 
24 of them were arrested, jailed in default 
of $2 fines. 

The Red siik strikers demanded: eight- 
hour day, five-day week, 40% wage in- 
crease. They complained that they were 
now worked 9g} to 14 hrs. per day for a 
wage that began at $12 per week. Most 
of the operators of Paterson’s silk mills, 
large & small, almost welcomed the strike 
as an excuse to shut down their plants. 

A large and complicating factor in the 
Paterson situation was that the conserva- 
tive American Federation of Labor’s two 
Unions in the field, the United Textile 
Workers and the Amalgamated Associated 
Silk Workers, had also voted to strike for 
practically the same demands as the Na- 
tional Textile Workers. Last week the 
A. F. of L. organizers watched the Com- 
munist walkout closely, advanced their 
own strike date to this week when 10,000 
more Paterson silk workers are expected 
to quit. 


STATES & CITIES 


Frontier Days 


With the old Yippee! of the cowpunch- 
ing West, Cheyenne last week held its 35th 


annual celebration of Frontier Days, at its 
big park sentimentally dedicated to the era 
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GREAT-GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER YOUNG 
. queened it in a hive of 600. 


when Cheyenne was a way stop for the 
Pony Express.* The original U. S. rodeo, 
Frontier Days drew all the West’s best 
cowhands for five days of hard competi- 
tion. Governor William Adams, onetime 
cowboy, went up from Colorado to watch 
the fun. Publisher Frederick Bonfils of 
the Denver Post, last great frontier pub- 
lisher, took 400 guests to Cheyenne in a 
special train. There were pep and parades, 
noise and nonsense, music and merry- 
making. 

Bronco riding was the big event and 
an outlaw horse of the meanest breed was 
Five Minutes to Midnight. Earl Thode 
of Belvidere, S. Dak. won the most cov- 
eted prize among cowmen when he rode 
the bucking beast against all comers with- 
out changing hands on the -rein, losing a 
stirrup or pulling leather. 

In the ‘“‘bulldogging” contest Mike 
Hastings of Lobo, Tex. took 22M%o sec. to 
overtake a Texas longhorn. In bulldog- 
ging the steer gets a 30 ft. start, the 
‘dogger leaps from his horse to the steer’s 
head, throws it on its side, bites its lip 
and raises his hands in victory. For the 
first time in the show’s history one cow- 
boy, Fred Meyers of Okmulgee, Okla., 
won both the calf (20% sec.) and steer 
(24%o sec.) roping contests. 

Rival of Cheyenne’s Frontier Days is 
the Pendleton, Ore. Round-up, to be held 
this year Aug. 27-29. Queen of that 
rodeo will be brown-haired, blue-eyed 


*Also last week Cheyenne reported forest fires 
raging through dry Wyoming. Dude ranchers 
turned out to fight the flames. Two fire fighters: 
Junius Spencer Morgan, son of Banker John 
Pierpont Morgan; Daniel Roosevelt, nephew of 
Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Betty Bond, 18, junior at the University 
of Oregon. : 

“This Is The Place.” In Utah last 
week there was another frontier show 
commemorating not broncos and steers 
but covered wagons and the arrival of 
Brigham Young with his 148 Mormon pio- 
neers in Salt Lake valley in 1847. Under 
a searing sun which killed one man. 
dropped a score of others, a three-hour 
historical parade filed through the streets 
of Salt Lake City. Queen of the celebra- 
tion was Margaret Young, 20, a great- 
great-granddaughter of old Brigham 
through the line of eldest sons.* On her 
float which won first prize in the parade, 
Miss Young, garbed all in white, repre- 
sented “Miss Pioneer.” Present also were 
ten old codgers, querulous in the heat, who 
had crossed the plains during the first dec- 
ade (1847-57) of the Mormon migration. 

Climax of the Salt Lake celebration was 
a pageant, witnessed by 20,000 in the sta- 
dium of the University of Utah where 
Miss Young is a junior. Here she emerged 
from a hive as the Queen Bee of Deseret 
(the honey bee of the Book of Mormon, 
symbol of industry). Other features of 
the pageant included Indian dances, Brig- 
ham Young’s declaration ‘‘This is the 
place!” as he led his followers down into 
the valley, the seagulls which ate the 
crickets and saved the settlers’ first crop, 
the driving of the gold spike at Promon- 
tory Point marking the juncture of the 
first transcontinental railroad (May 1o, 
1869). 

Cadillac. Quietly and without display 
last week Detroit observed its 230th birth- 
day. On a hot July morning Antoine de 
la Mothe Cadillac beached his canoe 
there, built Fort Pontchartrain command- 
ing the river, planted a pear tree which 
some say is the one still standing on the 
old Descharme lawn. 


Eruption. Only volcano in the conti- 
nental U. S. is Mount Lassen, Calif. Its 
last real eruption occurred in 1914. But 
last week its crater was stuffed with smoke 
bombs, pyrotechnics and red fire which 
were set off before a large throng to simu- 
late another eruption and mark the dedi- 
cation of Lassen National Park. Chief 
speaker: Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

1932, 1933. Next year will see a great 
national celebration led by President 
Hoover to commemorate the 20oth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. The next year Chicago will stage 
its Century of Progress. During his vaca- 
tion last month Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes, in charge of the 1933 World’s Fair 
finances, announced that of the $10,000,- 
000 land issue authorized, $6,555,000 had 
been sold without corporate guarantees. 
About $1,000,000 more have been sold 
with such guarantees. Already constructed 
are the Administration and Travel & 
Transportation Buildings and a replica of 
Fort Dearborn. The Mayan Temple and 
the General Motors building will probably 
be started this year. 


*The Young Family Association, all direct 
descendants of polygamous Brigham, today num- 
bers more than 600. 
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Tagged 

Last week a group of Chicago aldermen 
decided that there had been too many tag 
days in their city. They planned a reductio 
ad absurdum. At one session of the City 
Council they got their drowsy colleagues 
to ordain tag days for the following: The 
Brewers’ & Bartenders’ Union; Tom, Dick 
& Harry, unemployed; ex-King Alfonso ;* 
the Chicago White Sox (which has lowest 
standing in the American League). When 
the drowsy aldermen discovered how they 
had been tagged, the ordinances were 
revoked. 


Red River War 


Texas and Oklahoma are not independ- 
ent Balkan powers. If they were, they 
would have been at war last week, with 
a frontier bridge across the sluggish Red 
River as causa belli. As it was, Okla- 
homa’s bewhiskered Governor William 
Henry (“Alfalfa Bill’) Murray+ declared 
martial law and called out guardsmen on 
his side of the river. Half a mile away 
on the other side, Texas’ corpulent Gov- 
ernor Ross Shaw Sterling posted a detach- 
ment of his Rangers for military duty. 
The real fighting, however, was done in 
the columns of the Press. 

For years across the Red River from 
Durant, Okla. to Denison, Tex. has stood 
a private toll bridge, now in receivership. 
Early this year Texas and Oklahoma fin- 
ished building a free span close to the toll 
bridge. The toll bridge receivers went 
into Federal Court in Houston and ob- 
tained an injunction against Texas’ open- 
ing the free bridge until such time as the 
Legislature authorized them to sue the 
State for $180,000 in damages to their 
property. Obedient to the injunction 
Governor Sterling had the Texas end of 
the free bridge barricaded. Wearied by 
this red-tape delay and not bound by the 
injunction against Texas, Governor Mur- 
ray fortnight ago ordered his highway 
workers to clear away the free bridge’s 
barricades and plow up all approaches to 
the toll bridge. Incensed, Governor Ster- 
ling dispatched his Rangers to the Texas 
bridge head, curtly informed Governor 
Murray: “You have exceeded your juris- 
diction beyond all reason.” Replied Gov- 
ernor Murray: “I bow to your authority 
over the State of Texas. You could prob- 
ably muster more manpower than I could 
in case of war.” 

With Rangers blocking the free bridge, 
Governor Murray was determined that 
no one should use the toll bridge. There- 
fore he declared martial law—the first in 
eight years in Oklahoma—over the road to 
the latter span, summoned 32 guardsmen, 
including a colonel, three captains and a 
lieutenant, to halt all traffic a mile and a 
half away. After being duly photographed 
and interviewed, this force took up its 
patrol with orders from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral: “Hold the fort but keep the cost 
down.” 

While motorists made a_ twelve-mile 
detour to another bridge, the Texas Rang- 


*Last week he bought a chateau near Senlis, 
France, for $720,000. 
tAlso known as “Cocklebur Bill.” 


ers under mighty Captain Tom Hickman 
answered Governor Murray’s criticism 
that “all they can do is cuss and shoot 
craps” with a public demonstration of 
their marksmanship. Captain Hickman 
shooting from the hip hit 18 out of 20 
matches at 50 ft. Ranger Goss, firing 
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“Hell no!” Yesterday, today, tomorrow. 


his pistol upside down, split a playing 
card at 20 yd. 

Meanwhile Texas was working fast to 
end the state of siege against Oklahoma. 
Its Legislature passed a bill for the toll 
bridge company to sue the State. The 
Governor’s secretary sped 200 mi. by 
motor from Austin to Houston, dashed 
into a banquet of Texas attorneys, pre- 
sented the measure to Governor Sterling 
who signed it amid cheers. Next day the 
Federal Court suspended its injunction 
until Aug. 3 when another hearing would 
be held. At Denison Captain Hickman 
and his men cleared away the cumbersome 
barricades from the free bridge, opened it 
to traffic. 

An epilog to the Red River war oc- 
curred when the toll bridge receivers se- 
cured a belated Federal injunction against 
Governor Murray’s military blockade of 
their property. Defying the Federal Court 
and refusing to withdraw hi: troops, Gov- 
ernor Murray packed an old-fashioned 
horse pistol in his bag, set out for Durant 
to take personal charge of his siege. When 
he arrived, he found the free bridge al- 
ready open. He closed it for five minutes 
and then officially reopened it in the name 
of Oklahoma. After drilling his army of 
32 guardsmen, posing for photographs, 
eating a salt pork and cabbage meal, he 
ordered the toll bridge also opened, though 
he refused to withdraw his men. Asked if 
he had lifted his blockade because of the 
Federal injunction, he snorted: “I said 
‘Hell no’ yesterday, say ‘Hell no’ today 
and will say ‘Hell no’ tomorrow. The 
free bridge is open now. If folks are fools 
enough to want to pay 75¢ to cross the 
toll bridge, let ’em.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Bidding Begins 

Philadelphia stepped up last week as 
first bidder for the Republican National 
Convention next June. Mayor Harry 
Arista Mackey and Pennsylvania’s Sena- 
tors Reed and Davis led a delegation to 
Washington, extended their formal invita- 
tion to Chairman Simeon Davison Fess 
of the Republican National Committee. 
Senator Fess was told that a 15,000-seat 
convention hall awaited the Republican 
delegates, that ample hotel space could be 
reserved and that rates would not be 
upped. More important was Mayor 
Mackey’s statement that Philadelphia was 
ready to meet any “financial proposition” 
the G. O. P. required for convention ex- 
penses. 

Keen is the rivalry among big cities for 
the nominating conventions of the two 
great parties. In practice the national 
committees meet in December and auction 
off their party gathering to that city which. 
political considerations being equal, makes 
the highest cash bid. Hotel men, mer- 
chants, local politicians contribute to a 
municipal purse which goes to the national 
committee as a subsidy. The bidding price 
for conventions averages well above 
$200,000. Ample time is allowed for po- 
litical wire-pulling before the committee 
makes its choice. Kansas City paid $160.- 
ooo for the 1928 G. O. P. convention and 
even then did not get it until a potent 
Democrat, Jouett Shouse, now chairman 
of his party’s executive committee, had 
used his influence for his home city. The- 
oretically the bidders get their money back 
from the spendings of the delegates, but 
Clevelanders lost heavily in 1924 when the 
convention that nominated Calvin Cool- 
idge lasted barely three days. Houston 
paid $225,000 for the Democratic conven- 
tion in 1928, New York $250,000 in 1924. 

Philadelphia’s opening bid last week 
spurred Atlantic City to enter the auction. 
Republican Congressman Isaac (‘Ike’) 
Bacharach took Chairman Fess to the At- 
lantic City Rotary Club to see the resort’s 
attractions. A direct appeal to President 
Hoover to have himself renominated in 
New Jersey was planned. When Mayor 
Mackey heard of this rival agitation, he 
told Senator Fess: “If you go to Atlantic 
City, the delegates will be ballyhooing 
around all night and bathing all day.” 

Politically national conventions are 
steered toward doubtful States where they 
will do the party the most good in pub- 
licity and local pride. Philadelphia is 
handicapped because it is in indubitably 
Republican Pennsylvania.* The Midwest 
is the most favored locale. 


- ~ 


Non-Runner 


Ruth Hanna McCormick, defeated last 

year for the U. S. Senate, told erstwhile 
constituents of her Illinois Congressional 
District that she would not try to get back 
her House seat in 1932. 
*For the same reason, no Pennsylvanian has 
been nominated by the Republicans for President 
or Vice President since the founding of the party 
in 1854. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Quickly Done 


“We are not here to enforce or to de- 
feat or to humiliate; we are here to un- 
derstand and to consider our own prob- 
lems objectively, to remember how closely, 
in essentials, we depend upon each other. 
. . . There can be no question about the 
inherent strength of the German economy 
provided that it has the capital resources 
that it requires. . . . But I think our first 
step is to decide with the greatest possi- 
ble expedition the means by which this 
shall be definitely carried into effect. I 
emphasize: The greatest possible expe- 
dition. 

“Time is against us. Every day adds 
to the risk of a collapse which will be out- 
side human control.” 

Thus Ramsay MacDonald, his Scotch 
voice trembling with emotion, welcomed 
the ministers of six other nations to a 
conference in London last week to decide 
what could be done to save Germany from 
a collapse that would almost certainly drag 
down the rest of Europe. 

All but the French were just as well 
aware as Scot MacDonald that what must 
be done must be done quickly. There were 
two possibilities. Scot MacDonald ticked 
them off in his opening address: 

1) A long term loan to Germany by the 
central banks of Britain, the U. S. and 
France. 

2) An agreement among the creditor 
nations to continue their present short- 
term loans to Germany, to exert pressure 
on their own private banks to stop the 
draining of German credit. 

German delegates had insistently re- 
peated that the long term loan was vital. 
France had the ready cash for the loan, 
but immediately the conference was faced 
with the stone wall of French political 
demands which it might take weeks to 
scale. By that time it would probably be 
too late. Thus the conference was not 24 
hours old before observers realized that 
the two alternatives were rapidly getting 
down to one. 

In this state of affairs the Italian dele- 
gates, the Japanese delegates, the Belgian 
delegates looked very owlish and did noth- 
ing whatever. The French, sure of their 
own position, did nothing either, but took 
pains to be exceedingly polite. Realizing 
that France and Germany must come 
to direct terms sooner or later, the 
French and German delegations stayed 
at the same hotel, the Ritz. Junior 
attachés breakfasted together publicly. 
Swart Premier Laval and stoop-shouldered 
Brer Briand were always willing to see 
reporters. On the crucial morning of the 
conference Brer Briand posed amiably for 
reporters even though he had just gashed 
his cheek open while shaving. Nerves of 
the U. S. delegates were frazzled. For 
two days wires sputtered with details of a 
ruckus between shock-headed Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson and his assist- 
ant in Washington, William R. Castle. 

“Hoover Plan.” Suddenly from the 
Washington office of Assistant Secretary 
of State Castle came the full text of a 





message the President had sent to States- 
man Stimson in Paris the week before, and 
news of a grand “Hoover Plan” which Mr. 
Stimson was supposed to have presented 
at the conference (see p. 11). Reporters 
rushed to Stimson. 

“I presented nothing of the sort at the 
conference,” said he testily. “I see I shall 
have to establish a bureau of denials. I 
don’t know how in the world that story 
got about. I certainly talked, but I made 
no fresh proposals. 


Bathtub Situation. “The situation we 
are faced with,” continued Statesman 
Stimson, “is something like a bathtub. The 
stopper has been out and the water has 
been running out rapidly. It is necessary 
first to put the plug back in the hole. Then 
it is necessary to examine what water is 
left and to see if it is sufficient for the 
purposes at hand. If it is, well and good; 
if it is not it may be necessary to put more 
water in it... .* 

“The plan we have been working on is 
as much a product of British thought as 
American and most of the other nations 
contributed suggestions. . . . I personally 
have never been able to understand why 
statesmen rather than bankers were sum- 
moned to this conference. Perhaps it was 
thought that statesmen are not so busy as 
bankers.”’+ 

Plaisanterie. Of Germany’s outstanding 
short-term loans, about 60% are held in 
the U. S., about 30% in Britain, only 5% 
in France. Philip Snowden, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, made an ingenu- 
ous attempt to persuade France to take 
over a larger proportion than this. Premier 
Laval could scarcely believe his ears. 

“C’est de la plaisanterie, hein? | You're 
joking, aren’t you? |” 

“London and New York bankers did not 
lend that money for the humanitarian pur- 
pose of saving Germany,” said he. “They 
lent as ordinary business and banking 
transactions, to make a profit. They bor- 
rowed a good deal of it from France at a 
low rate of interest and lent at a high rate. 
There is no reason now why France should 
assume a part of these burdens.” 

Nobody tried to make the French do 
anything else. Next day the Hoover- 
Stimson-MacDonald Plan was adopted in 
a communiqué signed by Scot MacDonald. 
It had four features: 

First, the $100,000,000 emergency credit 
to the Reichsbank was to be extended for 
another three months. 


*For news of a real bathtub situation, in- 
volving Secretary Mellon, see p. 42. 

t{Most renowned U. S. banker J. Pierpont 
Morgan steamed into Southampton water last 
week on his yacht Corsair after a record Atlan- 
tic crossing (7 days, 7 hr.), the Corsair’s second 
this year. He laughed when asked if he had hur- 
ried to participate in the London Conference, said 
he would spend a few weeks at Wall Hall, his 
Hertfordshire estate, shoot a few grouse in Scot- 
land. In 1926 a Morgan loan helped save the 
French franc from collapsing. In 1925 a Mor- 
gan bond issue of-$100,000,000 helped pull Italy 
from grave financial difficulties. Four months 
ago a $60,000,000 international loan, engineered 
by Morgan, was offered to Royalist Spain to 
bolster the peseta. The House of Morgan un- 
derwrote part of the German Government 5%s in 
1930. But in all the conferences, statements, 
interviews about Germany’s greatest crisis, the 
name of Morgan has not once appeared. 
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Second, concerted measures should be 
taken by the financial institutions of differ- 
ent countries with the view of maintaining 
the volume of credit they already have 
extended to Germany.” 


Third, the Bank for International Set- 
tlements was asked to set up a committee 
to study the possibility of converting short 
term German credits into long term. 

Finally the conference recalled that two 
weeks prior, just before President of the 
Reichsbank Luther made his historic 
rundfahrt begging loans for Germany, 
1,000 German firms had offered the Ger- 
man Government a credit of some $125,- 
000,000 (TIME, July 20). The conference 
suggested this as “a sound basis for the 
resumption of the normal operation of 
international credit.” 


Moral Future. If the delegates did 
nothing else, they established a record for 
speed in international conferences. Within 
72 hours after the conference started, the 
delegates, having approved a paper plug 
for Germany’s leaking tub, adjourned to 
the royal garden party at Buckingham Pal- 
ace where flunkies handed them large 
bowls of fresh raspberries with cream.* 
World stock exchanges signalled the event 
by going into a gentle decline. 

British and U. S. efforts to aid Germany 
did not end with the end of the confer- 
ence. Much-traveled Mr. Stimson was off 
again on an “unofficial” visit to Berlin. 
Scot MacDonald and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Arthur Henderson promised to fol- 
low him at the earliest opportunity. 

Before returning to Paris Premier Laval 
explained himself to the Press: 

“TI believe I have taken the proper 
course... . Will the measures which 
have been adopted or recommended prove 
sufficient to withstand the evil? We must 
hope so. As to the remedies which will act 
more profoundly . . . these remedies de- 
mand, above everything else, an evolution 
of a political and moral nature.” 

Premier Laval let it be understood that 
some time soon he would go to Berlin and 
continue with Chancellor Briining the 
brotherly conversations by which they 
hope to speed “political and moral evolu- 
tions,’ draw France and Germany to- 
gether. Meantime, things happened which 
strengthened M. Laval’s new financial 
mastery even more. 


Old Lady Drained. Whether under 
political orders or not, French bankers 
were calling home gold from England at a 
steadily increasing rate. From the Bank 
of England went $145.500,000 of bullion in 
13 days. In one day alone losses were 
$16,911,700 (chiefly bar gold) the greatest 
drain the Old Lady of Threadneedle had 
known in all her 237 years. 


*Proudest of the 10,000 raspberry eaters at 
the garden party was Arthur Barlow, an iron- 
monger’s clerk from Derby. Because he has 
raised thousands of pounds for the Derby hos- 
pital by organizing charity concerts, Mr. & 
Mrs. Barlow were invited by George V. Mrs. 
Barlow gave up her summer vacation so that 
Arthur Barlow might attend properly accoutered 
in topper, frock coat and high button shoes. 

“TI wish my wife could have gone too,” said he 
last week, “she would have enjoyed it so much. 
I saw tears in her eyes as my train left Derby.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Arms and the French 


The abrupt ending of the London debt 
conference (see p. 16) gave Europe a 
chance to remember that Henry Lewis 
Stimson had originally gone to Europe to 
drum up enthusiasm for the League of 
Nations Disarmament Conference to be 
held in Geneva next February. 

France did not forget. Even before 
the statesmen in London had packed their 
portfolios, the French Foreign Office sent 
a message to Geneva. Officially it was an 
answer to the League’s request for infor- 
mation and suggestions to facilitate the 
approaching conference. Actually it was 
a statement and a warning to the rest of 
the world, setting forth very clearly 
France’s position on disarmament. The 
French seemed to have Messrs. Hoover 
and Stimson much in mind. To make sure 
that there would be no misunderstanding 
of their position in English-speaking coun- 
tries the English text of the memorandum 
was headed by a phrase seldom seen on 
League documents: “Translation supplied 
by the French Government.” Bluntly, the 
position of France last week on disarma- 
ment was the same as her position on a 
new German loan: no further concessions 
without definite guarantees. 

France, said the memorandum, has been 
reducing her military forces ever since the 
League Covenant went into effect. Her 
military forces in France proper are just 
6o%, of what they were in 1921, in other 
words approximately the same percentage 
of reduction that the U. S. has made in its 
home forces. There can be no further re- 
ductions unless French security is guaran- 
teed by the powers signing the disarma- 
ment agreement. “Nothing short of such 
assistance [political guarantees] will avail 
to reduce those differences between geo- 
graphical situation and circumstances of 
the several countries which constitute the 
chief obstacle in the way of a simultane- 
ous reduction of armaments.” 

It was the same demand that France 
has been making at every disarmament 
conference since the War. It has always 
come to grief through Washington’s in- 
sistence that the U. S. cannot enter any 
European political alliance. Last fortnight 
the policy of Isolation apparently went by 
the board when the U. S. took the lead in 
an international economic conference. 
Was the U. S. thinking of giving up her 
political isolation too? The idea was cer- 
tainly at the back of many French minds 
last week. 

Reaction. Little enthusiasm for the 
French memorandum was visible last 
week. State Department officials in Wash- 
ington, scratching their chins, said that it 
was “at least a starting point.” The best 
that League officials at Geneva could think 
of was “there is some satisfaction in the 
thought that France has laid her cards on 
the table so far in advance.” Germany and 
Italy were frankly hostile. Said the Berlin 
Deutsche Tageszeitung: “This thesis bars 
the only way that may lead to an increase 
of Germany’s security and to a reduction 
of the crushing superiority of the armed 
nations. As France demands a system of 


sanctions and England has always opposed 
such a system, it looks as though France 
wants to prevent any disarmament at all.” 

Said J] Tevere of Rome: 

“France does not give up her naval 
pretensions. France does not give up her 
land pretensions. France refuses parity 
of any sort. France proclaims her impe- 
rial necessity. 

“But Europe appears truly determined 
to face and cure its ills. Will it halt in 
indecision before these new manifestations 
of an egotism which feeds on itself, con- 
suming itself?” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Funnel Ears 


To the various symptoms of modernity 
which His Grace the Most Rev. William 
Temple, Archbishop of York, views with 
alarm, were added last week funnel ears. 
Gently flaying radio, His Grace said: 

“Coleridge numbered among ways of 
idleness reading magazines and spitting 
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ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


Radio like spitting over bridges? 


over bridges. Today he would have added 
going to the pictures and listening to the 
wireless. The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany does magnificent work, but it is a 
form of idleness if we make funnels of our 
ears without making intellectual effort.” 


INDIA 


Informal Decalog 


Mahatma Gandhi, still trying to make 
up his mind at Simla whether or not to 
attend a round table conference at London, 
retired from the world last week for his 
customary Day of Silence. Emerging 24 
hours later, he was respectfully begged by 
British reporters to outline what he con- 
sidered his Ten Commandments for an 
ideal life. St. Gandhi blinked modestly 
behind his glittering spectacles: 

“Tt would be presumptuous of me to 


attempt to lay down rules for the conduct 
of others, but I don’t mind telling you 
what my own rules of conduct have been. 
They are like so many lamp posts guiding 
me through life’s pathway and they have 
guided numberless of my coworkers: 

“t) Fearlessness. 

“2) Truth. 

“3) Belief in the equality of all the 
great faiths of the world. 

“4) Belief in the equality of all man- 
kind. 

“5) Adherence to life’s law that one’s 
bread must be earned by the sweat of 
one’s brow. 

“6) Abstaining from the possession of 
things for themselves. 

“7) Restraint of the palate, that is, eat- 
ing for the mere sustenance of the body 
and abstaining from intoxicating drinks 
and drugs such as opium and tobacco. 

“8) Swadeshi, the belief that man’s 
primary duty is to serve his neighbor. 

“9) Ahimsa, which may be translated 
into English as love. 

“to) Bramacharya, which may be in- 
adequately expressed as chastity.” 


re 
IRELAND 
Land of Hope 

Ever since the 18th Century, the U. S. 
has been a land of hope for poverty- 
stricken Irishmen eager to leave their tax- 
ridden bogs. But last week Irish Free 
State officials announced that in the first 
six months of 1931 only 476 persons emi- 
grated to the U. S. from the Irish Free 
State, compared to 868 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1930. U. S. emigrants to the 
Free State totalled 1,080 in that period 
against 621 for the first six months of 
1930. 

In the face of world depression and un- 
employment, Irish finances are lush. Two 
months ago Finance Minister Ernest 
Blythe proudly announced in the Dail that 
the Irish budget balanced easily, that the 
income tax had exceeded the estimate by 
£250,000 (TIME, May 18). 


CANADA 


Scandal in Power 


A breathless question was asked and 
left unanswered last week in sweltering 
official Ottawa: “Can the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Commons arrest a 
Senator of the Dominion and lock him up 
in the Tower of Parliament?”* Reason 
such an arrest seemed likely was that 
Senator Wilfred Laurier McDougald of 
Montreal had refused to appear before a 
Committee of the House and was con- 
sidered in contempt of Parliament. 

Beauharnois. The Committee had been 
investigating charges made last May by 
Alberta’s M. P. Robert Gardiner regard- 
ing the relations of the Government to 
Beauharnois Power Co., of which Senator 
McDougald is board-chairman. In 1927 


*Only Canadian ever confined to the Tower 
was R. C. Miller, no Government official but 
onetime president of Diamond Light & Heating 
Co. Ltd. He was condemned for contempt of 
Parliament Feb. 14, 1913. 
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this company obtained permission from 
the Government to dredge a wide, 15 mi. 
canal, ostensibly as part of the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway, between Lake 
St. Francis and Lake St. Louis on the 
St. Lawrence River, the immediate pur- 
pose being to utilize the flow between the 
lakes for hydroelectric power. Projected 
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Underwood & Underwood 
MontTREAL’s McDouGALp 
. took care of the Prime Minister. 


cost of the power installations alone: $65,- 
000,000. Projected horsepower on com- 
pletion: 2,000,000. Initial developments 
provided for 500,000 h.p., contracts for 
the greater part of which have long been 
signed by Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Co. and the Ontario Hydro Commission.* 

Mr. Gardiner charged that: 1) the 
canal would “deprive the people of Can- 
ada of a vast part of the national domain” 
by diverting the whole flow of the St. 
Lawrence; 2) the Government’s permis- 
sion had been illegally obtained; 3) Beau- 
harnois officials had sought to corrupt the 
Government since then; 4) Senator Mc- 
Dougald, with no other than a promoter’s 
interest in the concern, had, while a Sena- 
tor of Canada, received from it large 
quantities of stock, worth some $30,000,- 
ooo. Investigation had proved that Beau- 
harnois had spent nearly $1,000,000 on 
the campaign funds of both Liberal and 
Conservative candidates who might be 
friendly to the project. Names involved: 
Senators Andrew Haydon and Donat Ray- 
mond. 

“No Crime.” The imprisonment ques- 
tion remained unanswered because sud- 
denly Senator McDougald decided to ap- 
pear and testify. The interest the question 
had aroused packed the humid committee- 
room. Handsome, natty and spry, Senator 
McDougald took the chair, barked an- 
swers at his inquisitors (among whom was 
M. P. Gardiner), sometimes confusing 
them. 


*Famed example of a public power distribu- 
tor, much publicized by New York’s Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who wants New 
York to emulate it. 


No tyro at power and waterway ques- 
tions is Senator McDougald, onetime 
medical student who made a fortune in 
gold and married rich Miss Mary Hannan. 
He was chairman of the Montreal Harbor 
Board from 1922 until late in 1930. His 
experience in such matters caused his ap- 
pointment to the Canadian National Com- 
mittee, an advisory body to investigate 
the benefits and disadvantages that might 
result to Canada if.the Canadian-U. S. 
St. Lawrence Waterway project were car- 
ried out. Known as the best-dressed Sena- 
tor and one of the best looking men in 
Ottawa, he has a commanding presence, 
is a good talker. He talked well last week, 
showed the committee that he had pur- 
chased most of his enormous holdings of 
Beauharnois stock outright. But he had 
difficulty in explaining a block of 80,000 
shares received, with some cash, in a deal 
involving Sterling Industrial Corp. Ltd. 

In 1923, while Chairman of the Mont- 
real Harbor Board, Senator McDougald 
had conferred privately with Robert 
Alexander Cecil Henry, later Deputy 
Minister of Railways & Canals, regarding 
a power development in Beauharnois 
County. Privately he offered Mr. Henry 
$10,000 for the formation of a power 
company. In 1924 Mr. Henry incorpo- 
rated Sterling Industrial Corp. In that 
year, about two months after Mr. Mc- 
Dougald was appointed to the St. Law- 
rence Advisory Committee, the Sterling 
Company applied for power rights be- 
tween Lakes St. Louis and St. Francis. 
After Mr. McDougald became Senator, 
the Beauharnois Power Co., supposedly 
because of this prior claim (‘nuisance 
value’), bought out the $10,000 Sterling 
Company for a block of stock which 
brought them $600,000, plus an additional 
interest of 80,000 shares which Mc- 
Dougald and Henry divided. Senator 
McDougald testified he was unaware that 
other “nuisance value” claims had been 
filed before his but were not bought out 
by Beauharnois. The investigators sought 
to prove that the Sterling-Beauharnois 
deal was consummated only because the 
Senator was a Senator. 

During his testimony, this conversation 
took place: 

Senator McD.: I was... helping to 
work out what I considered something of 
national importance to Canada. 

Committeeman: And of considerable 
importance to Senator McDougald? 

Senator McD.: No one ever does much 
of anything without taking some consider- 
ation. There is no crime, I think, in mak- 
ing money. 

King. That he could spend money 
freely, too, was indicated by Senator Mc- 
Dougald’s casual reference to a time when 
he had helped out the Beauharnois com- 
pany by signing two $500,000 checks in 
a single day. More startling to Canadians 
was news that Senator McDougald and 
William Lyon Mackenzie King had gone 
to Bermuda, not together but simultane- 
ously, while Mr. King was Dominion 
Prime Minister. Mr. King arose in the 
House of Commons last week to explain. 
He had not traveled with Senator Mc- 
Dougald. he said. He had gone to Ber- 


muda “to get a reciprocal tariff on fruit 
and vegetables.” Senator McDougald had 
gone for his health and left Bermuda first. 
When the Prime Minister was ready to 
leave, he said, he found his hotel bill 
already, inexplicably paid by Senator 
McDougald. 

House of Commons ferrets had dis- 
covered that both hotel bills were charged 
against the expense account of Beauhar- 
nois Power Co. When this was announced 
last week, Canada shuddered. Independ- 
ent paper headlines flared: MR. KING’S 
HOLIDAY BILLS PAID BY BEAU- 
HARNOIS! The Senator explained: it 
was all a mistake; his secretary had erred 
in billing Beauharnois for what he had 
spent because he thought “the Prime 
Minister of Canada should have a better 
suite of rooms” than those the hotel had 
reserved for him. 


FRANCE 
Empress Eugénie Again 

Paris last week talked of Empress 
Eugénie and of ostriches in the same 
breath. Historians and ornithologists had 
nothing to do with the case. Couturiers 
and stylists were pronouncing Ja mode 
for autumn and early winter. It was the 
official Fall Opening. 

When the Empress Eugénie hat. re- 
appeared cautiously last spring the style 
world took a guess. It was a saucy fillip 
to be followed by surprises. U. S. depart- 
ment store buyers, fashion reporters, news- 
gatherers, sweltering in a Paris hot spell, 
dodged traffic last week from the Place 
Vendome to Etoile where the fashion 
houses are finding out the surprises. The 
Empress Eugénie hat was still there, low- 
crowned, point-brimmed, fitting the head 
like a piece of orange peel with curled 
edges. It flourished a provocative ostrich 
feather. Ostrich farmers on the French 
Riviera, in California, Egypt and Algeria, 
bemoaning the seven lean years since hats 
were last plumed, hoped the feathers in 
Paris would prove more than a whim. 

But it was not the hat itself that was so 
important in the Salons last week. Ex- 
treme, its popularity may soon become a 
waning fad. More important was what 
the couturiers had pulled out of the hat to 
go with it. Wrote one exuberant corre- 
spondent: “This diminutive object of 
fashion has exerted sufficient influence 
within less than a month to change the 
entire trend of styles for the last 100 
years.” Some of the trends: 

@ Waistlines even higher and smaller, 
causing corsetmen to take heart along with 
ostrich farmers. 

@. Necklines higher and shoulders veering 
from square and narrow to wide and slop- 
ing. 

@ Bodices no longer bloused but fitted; 
hips slim and rounded. 

@ Skirts straight and occasionally flared 
low; many evening frocks with Empire 
ruffles and flounces, some with short trains 
hung from bustle bows at the waistline. 
@ Skirtlengths for daytime to the lower 
mid-calf, for evening to the instep, or the 
floor. 

@ Jackets all lengths with some flaunting 
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Victorian ruffled peplums and _leg-of- 
mutton sleeves. 

( Colors: black, white, 
brown, red. 

@ Materials: wool, tweed, much velvet, 
taffeta, lace, crepe. Novelties: diarachnak, 
anew double rough tweed, and dogaliah, 
a rough wool filled with long white dog 
hair. 

Couturiers noted more American buy- 
ers in Paris than last year, also noted 
fewer Germans, who admitted they find 
it harder this year to arrange credits and 
payments. 


wine, green, 


Also announcing style trends last week 
was Amos Parrish, unique style forecaster 
for U. S. and Canadian retail buyers and 
merchandisers. To his seventh Fashion 
Merchandising Clinic in Manhattan’s 
Hotel Pierre went 100 store buyers, ad- 
vertising and sales managers. ‘More lady- 
like than ever—and certainly gay,” said 
Amos Parrish last week. “Women will 
look taller this fall... . And of course 
they will not be wearing their hats on the 
backs of their heads. Fashion is now tilt- 
ing her hat forward over the right eye.” 
Alert, keen, Forecaster Parrish senses 
style trends like a hound after a badger. 
From chart records of styles for the last 
ten years, from reports of scouts stationed 
on street corners in 50 big U. S. cities he 
analyzes what most women will wear. He 
reports his findings to merchants, saves 
many from heading wrong. Last spring 
after his scouts reported on over one mil- 
lion women, Amos Parrish foretold the 


Empire trend. 


GERMANY 
“Pan-Chaos” 


@ Near Glogau, German Communists and 
members of the Stahlhelm fought in the 
streets last week. One member of the 
Stahlhelm was killed, several were 
wounded. 
@ Communist-Fascist riots broke out in 
Dortmund. Two Communists were killed, 
one policeman was gravely wounded. 
Charging schupos captured 30 prisoners. 
@ The 56-year-old banking firm of A. 
Hirte closed its doors in Berlin. Riiderer 
& Lang of Munich suspended payments. 
€ In Frankfurt, Emil Weiller, senior part- 
ner of the 136-year-old J. I. Weiller Sons, 
famed private bankers, took poison in his 
office, died. 
@ Wilhelm Tang, a airector of Deutsch- 
Siidamerikanische Bank of Berlin, rose 
early last week, told his wife he was going 
for a walk in the garden. When breakfast 
grew cold on the table his children went 
to look for him. They found the body of 
Wilhelm Tang hanging from the branches 
of a pear tree. 

ang Briining! The absence in Lon- 
don of Germany’s new Iron Chancellor, 
pale, nasal Heinrich Briining, did him no 
good with German extremists. While the 
London conference was still in progress, 
Nationalists streamed into a Berlin hall to 
hear inflammatory speeches by Deputy 
Paul Bang (Finance Minister in the brief 
sinister Kapp “Putsch” government) and 
Alfred Hugenberg’s disciple, Fritz Kleiner. 
Boomed Bang: 
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“America and England wanted to save 
Germany from the clutches of France, but 
the Chancellor has rejected the helping 
hand of the Anglo-Saxon countries.” 

That this was obviously untrue did not 
affect the case. There were shrill cries of 








Henry Miller 


EMERGENCY Director OF FINANCE 


A Schmitz to catch a thief. 


“Wait till he gets back from London!” 
“Let’s string him up!” 

Fritz Kleiner leaped to his feet. “Brii- 
ning,” he shouted, “is reaping the crop 
that Matthias Erzberger sowed!” 

Pandemonium shook the rafters. Mat- 
thias Erzberger, a sloppily dressed, good- 
natured, coarse-voiced Swabian, was per- 
haps Germany’s’ shrewdest post-War 
statesman, certainly became Germany’s 
best hated man. As Secretary of State 
without Portfolio at the time of the Armi- 
stice, it was his melancholy duty not only 
to sign the Armistice but to persuade Ger- 
many that she had to accept the Versailles 
Treaty. Schultz and Tillessen, two Bava- 
rian Nationalists acting under orders from 
German secret societies, murdered him in 
the Black Forest on Aug. 26, 1921. 

Mad-eyed, bristle-lipped Adolf Hitler 
was not at last week’s party in person, but 
with other Nationalist chiefs he signed a 
telegram to Chancellor Briining: “The en- 
tire national opposition calls attention, in 
all due form, to the fact that on the basis 
of its fundamental principles, it will not 
consider as legally obligatory on itself any 
fresh obligations which may be assumed 
toward France.” 


Schmitz. Back from London came 
Briining with nothing lost, little ac- 
complished. Mindful of the Erzberger 


warning, he slipped off the train at 
a Berlin suburban station early in the 
morning, motored unobserved to President 
Hindenburg’s palace on the Wilhelm- 
strasse. With him was a man who had 
been present at every conference in Lon- 
don, saying little, unnoticed by British 
reporters: white-haired, pleasant-faced 
Hermann Schmitz, Germany’s emergency 
director of finance. Briining, Hindenburg 





& Co. had picked him for the job of pre- 
venting the leakage of German funds 
abroad on the principle of setting a 
Schmitz to catch a thief. As financial ad- 
viser of the great German Dye Trust, sly 
Schmitz organized a holding company in 
Basle, Switzerland, nearly a year ago, al- 
lowed dye trust stockholders to exchange 
their German shares, payable in marks, 
against Swiss shares, payable in francs. 
The reformed Schmitz’s emergency meas- 
ures were sufficiently successful last week 
for the Reichsbank to announce that its 
slender gold coverage had increased .3%. 

Apart from that there was little opti- 
mism in German financial circles. Banks 
were still closed for all but payroll and 
tax payments. The clearing system broke 
down completely. Checks and drafts piled 
into drifts behind the counters. Bankers 
agreed that it would take more than a 
week after the banks were allowed to re- 
open before an intelligent statement could 
be prepared. 

“Banking in Germany has degenerated 
into pure anarchy.” said one worried 
banker. 

Two emergency measures that followed 
the first Cabinet meeting immediately 
after Chancellor Briining’s return may or 
may not have been directly due to Herr 
Schmitz. 

The eleven largest remaining German 
banks signed a_ one-for-all-all-for-one 
agreement, pooled their resources to form 
a $47,600,000 emergency Acceptance & 
Guaranty Bank which can be drawn on 
by any bank in trouble. One of the first 
jobs of the A. & G. Bank will be to help 
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THE LATE MATTHIAS ERZBERGER 


He was murdered. Briining too? 


reorganize the’Danat Bank, whose closing 
three weeks ago is generally admitted to 
have been a political move. 

The Government ordered large quanti- 
ties of silver coin to be minted, which at 
the present low price of silver is a cheaper 
move than issuing banknotes against gold. 

Dumping. One bit of news from Ger- 
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many was worrying to U. S. and British 
businessmen. Germans seemed resigned 
to the fact that no immediate foreign loan 
will be forthcoming, that she must help 
herself. The only obvious way Germans 
can obtain ready cash abroad is by dump- 
ing German goods. In Berlin, Hamburg, 
Bremen, imminent German dumping was 
taken for granted. 

Stimson. All Germans eagerly awaited 
the coming of Henry Lewis Stimson, first 
U. S. Secretary of State to visit Berlin 
since the War. “Mr. Stimson,” said a 
Berlin correspondent, “will find pan-Ger- 
mania in pan-Chaos.” 

If that was what Statesman Stimson 
found he said nothing about it. He ar- 
rived at Berlin, called on Old Paul von 
Hindenburg, on Chancellor Briining, on 
Foreign Minister Curtius, was solemnly 
taken to see the Greek sculpture in the 
Pergamon Museum and lunched on veni- 
son and Moselle in a public restaurant on 
the Wannsee (Tub Lake). Then he de- 
parted by Hook of Holland for London, 
passing en route Ramsay MacDonald and 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson on their way 
to go through much the same perform- 


SPAIN 


Guns at Triana 


In La Triana, the dingy Gypsy quarter 
of Seville whence come Spain’s greatest 
dancers and matadors, snipers lay on 
mottled roofs last week potting at the 
police. News of the Triana gunfire spread 
north through Spain to become the most 
serious crisis the young Republic has had 
to face. 

Seville has been restless for weeks. 
Times are hard in Andalusia; there is 
serious unemployment. Syndicalist agi- 
tators have found many willing ears. 
Trouble started when Angel Pestana, na- 
tional head of the Syndicalists, attempted 
to lead a funeral procession in honor of a 
Syndicalist killed in a ruckus fortnight 
ago. Police barred the way. There was a 
scuffle. Knives flashed. Pistols banged. 
Angel Pestana prudently disappeared. 
When the firing ceased and the dust 
cleared one policeman and two Syndical- 
ists lay dead. At least 15 men were seri- 
ously wounded. 

Syndicalists called a general strike. 
Angry crowds attempted to storm the 
Governor’s residence, were beaten back 
by troops. Governor José Bastos pro- 
claimed martial law. 


For hundreds of years all the bakers of 
Seville have come from the suburban 
village of Alcala de Guardaira. All last 
week the frightened bakers marched to 
work guarded by soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets.* 


Hundreds of Syndicalists were arrested. 
Enough pistols and knives were found on 
them to fill six hampers in the police sta- 
tion. Two army trucks were filled with 
prisoners, sent off to exile in West Africa. 
Four men were killed in the Plaza Espana 


*In Barcelona last week the bakers struck 
with the Syndicalists, attempted in one bakery 
to bake their employer in his own oven. He 
was rescued just in time. 


when a mob attempted to rescue the cara- 
van of exiles. 

At the nearby village of Dos Hermanos 
(Two Brothers) rioters set fire to the 
telephone office, then attempted to burn 
the screaming, hysterical telephone girls 
alive by sniping at doors and windows. 
Perspiring Civil Guards dashed to the res- 
cue. Seville’s Governor Bastos forthwith 
dismissed the Mayor of Two Brothers as 
a pacifist. 

Things might have been even worse 
were it not for the prompt arrest of Dr. 
Villana. Dr. Villana, a sinister figure who 
could only exist in a romantic novel or 
modern Spain, is a wandering Gypsy 
physician who has tramped the bleak hills 
of Andalusia for years healing the sick 
and preaching bloody revolution. He and 
his staff of conspirators were arrested 
last week just as they were planning a 
triumphal entrance into Seville. The 
tavern of the Brothers Cornelio, a notori- 
ous Syndicalist meeting place, was sur- 
rounded by artillery. Well-trained gunners 
blew the little bodega to bits with three- 
inch shells. 

In Madrid the Provisional Government 
issued an emergency decree under the 
scarehead FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
THE REPUBLIC. Among its provisions 
was one declaring all strikes illegal unless 
the workers give ten days notice. 

That indefatigable troublemaker, white- 
haired, white-fanged “President” Macia 
of Catalonia (who owes his election largely 
to Syndicalist votes) immediately issued a 
statement from Barcelona: 

“If Madrid’s decree means a repetition 
of the tyranny against labor imposed by 
former Madrid Governments against 
Catalonia, the Generalidad will oppose it.” 

In the Cortes at Madrid, Minister of 
the Interior Miguel Maura laid Seville’s 
troubles directly to fat-faced Major 
Ramon Franco, politico-aviator, now a 
Deputy. 

“IT accuse him,” shouted Minister 
Maura, “of an alliance with the Com- 
munists* in an attempt to subvert the 
army until the officers had to sleep in the 
Tablada Airdrome in Seville with re- 
volvers under their pillows!” 

Major Franco, red-faced and perspiring, 
bellowed from his bench “It’s a lie! It’s 
a lie!” 


CHILE 
Long Enough 


Pedro Blanquier, economist and engi- 
neer, had never held public office in Chile 
(with the exception of a brief term as 
director of the State railroads) until fort- 
night ago when he became Premier. Last 
week Pedro Blanquier was back in private 
life. Eight days of Pedro were apparently 
enough for Chile’s wily Dictator, swart 
President Carlos Ibanez. 

Premier Blanquier represented the Op- 
position. Wily President Ibanez allowed 
him to assume office when the press of 
Chile’s financial difficulties and secret 
political plottings threatened open revolu- 


*Accurate reporters are careful not to con- 
fuse Syndicalists with Communists. Syndicalists, 
proud Spaniards, take no orders from Moscow. 


tion. One of Premier Blanquier’s first 
moves was to declare a moratorium on 
Chile’s foreign debt, from Chile’s point of 
view a much needed step (TimeE, July 27), 
Not satisfied with that, he restored free- 
dom of the press. Emissaries carried to 
Dictator Ibanez news of still more dras- 
tic reforms in the offing. Last week, eight 
days after taking office, Premier Blanquier 
and his ministers announced that they had 
struck “insurmountable difficulties,” and 
resigned. 

New Premier was Francisco Garces 
Gana, president of the Central Bank and 
a loyal Jbanicero, who immediately ap- 
pointed himself Minister of Finance as 
well, announced that he would serve with- 
out salary, except of course for what he 
makes as president of the national bank of 
issue. 

Chilean liberals raged _ ineffectually. 
Students at the National and Catholic 
Universities declared a four-day strike, 
in memory of the “Four Days of Liberty” 
under Blanquier, locked themselves in the 
building and hung revolutionary flags from 
the windows. A crowd of over 2,000 or- 
ganized a parade and attempted to march 
to Chile’s White House, the Casa Moneda. 
Kept away by a formidable cordon of 
police, the crowd retreated, relieved its 
feelings by tossing bricks through the 
windows of the Casa del Pueblo (founded 
by Ibanez). Then it gathered in front of 
the home of Miguel Letelier who had been 
suggested in the evening papers as Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and set up a sing-song 
chant, “Don’t join the Cabinet! Don't 
join the Cabinet!” 

Miguel Letelier did join the Cabinet, 
but it did not do him much good. Premier 
Gana resigned 24 hours later. Dictator 
Ibanez immediately scraped up another 
cabinet under the leadership of Carlos 
Froedden, one of his oldest friends. 

This might have filled the bill if the 
people of Chile had not suddenly decided 
that if eight days of Blanquier were long 
enough for Ibanez, four years of Ibanez 
were long enough for them. Crowds ri- 
oted for three days, overturning trolley 
cars, shouting “We want the head of 
Ibanez.” 

Ibanez kept his head, resigned in favor 
of Vice President Pedro Opazo Letelier, 
slipped through deserted streets at dawn 
into the country and over the border to 
Argentina. 

President pro temp. Opazo Letelier ap- 
pointed Juan Esteben Montero premier of 
a new Cabinet. That afternoon the clamor 
of the Santiago crowds became, “Down 
with Opazo Letelier.” He resigned. 

Premier Esteben Montero at once as- 
sumed the vice presidency. That made 
him acting President of Chile. He is 
temporarily the favorite of the students, 
who were making the most ruckus in San- 
tiago last week. Versed in student ex- 
citements, he appeared at a tall window of 
the Moneda Palace, presidential residence, 
and got the clamoring crowd to sing. They 
sang until thirsty. Then they dispersed to 
restaurants for beer and harangues. 

Expectation was that the current Gov- 
ernment would continue the Chilean mora- 
torium indefinitely. 
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Reno’s Bishop 

Accepting the crozier (crook) of his 
office as spiritual shepherd, the embroid- 
ered mitre which is “a helmet of protec- 
tion and salvation that the wearer may 
seem terrible to the opponents of truth,” 
the two small gold & silver casks of wine 
and golden loaves of bread which are the 
offerings of the faithful to its priesthood, 
Dr. Thomas Kiley Gorman last week 
donned a pair of white kid gloves (as 
did Jacob who covered his hands with 
skins of kid), was blessed and became the 
first Roman Catholic Bishop of Reno, 


Nevada. 


Least populous of States, Nevada was 
the last to have no Catholic diocese of its 
own. His Holiness Pope Pius XI gave it 
one last April, appointed Dr. Gorman to 
be Bishop. Born in Pasadena, Calif. in 
1892, Dr. Gorman had taken the degree 
Doctor of Historical Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, had been 
assigned to several Southern California 
parishes, had edited since 1926 the dioc- 
esan paper Tidings. Consecrated in St. 
Vibiana Cathedral in Los Angeles (he will 
be installed in Reno this month), he was 
the first local priest to be elevated to 
the episcopacy. To see the ceremony 
came thousands; assisting in it were Arch- 
bishop Edward J. Hanna of San Francisco 
and the Bishops of Los Angeles and San 
Diego, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Tucson and Baker City (Ore.). 

Newshawks soon asked Bishop Gorman 
the obvious question: what did he think 
of divorce and gambling in his see city? 
His sharp brown eyes gleamed, but he 
would make no comment. Was he a lib- 
eral? A reply came from Rev. Bernard 
J. Dolan, chancellor of the diocese of Los 
Angeles and San Diego: “If he were a lib- 
eral he would not have been consecrated 
Bishop! We hear voices raised all over 
the land in protest and horror of the 
licence that prevails in that State... . 
We cannot condone laxity of morals 
whether in the individual or the State. 
Laws that facilitate the evasion of one’s 
sacred duty to God and home should find 
no place in civilized society. We must 
not, however, be unmindful that while 
Nevada contributes to the state of delin- 
quency, the other States contribute the 
delinquents, and if barbarism prevails in 
Nevada today, it is because the other 
States have failed in their task of civiliz- 
ing the barbarian whose untamed and un- 
bridled nature seeks surcease in that 
Utopian Mecca of ceaseless, seething 
marital confusion made possible by the 
laws of Nevada.” 

Non-Catholic Reno paid practically no 
attention to the news that Bishop Gorman 
was to be installed there. Catholics were 
pleased, but although they are the largest 
denomination in Nevada (as they are 
throughout the Southwest except in Mor- 
mon Utah) they are not imposing in num- 
ber: only 8,447 communicants. There are 
no Catholic officials in the city of Reno. 
There were none among the supporters of 
Nevada’s six-week divorce law last March. 

Merrily Reno continues to have Mon- 
day “washdays.” It grants about 100 


divorces a week, twice as many as under 
the old three-month law. Divorce-seekers 
may circulate at will throughout the state, 
but most prefer to ‘stay in town, gamble 
at the Bank, New York, Wine, Rex, Cali- 
fornia and Reno Clubs. Hotels and shops 
formerly estimated the divorce trade to be 


worth $4,000,000 a year; the gambling 
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Dr. THomas KiteEy GoRMAN 
. will carry the crozier near the Crib. 


houses now are supposed to pay State 
and county $50 a month for each game, 
and nobody knows how much this will 
come to, if collected. Amorous males may 
go to the fenced-in “Crib,” guarded by 
three policemen, where girls are to be 
found at all hours. From 300 young 
women the “Crib” owners collect (accord- 
ing to Investigator Henry F. Pringle of 
Outlook and Independent) $2.50 a day, 
pay Reno only a property tax. 

Is Reno’s clergy organized against the 
new régime? Some oppose it, but hope- 
lessly. One apologist for it is Rev. Dr. 
Alfred J. Case, Methodist pastor who lent 
his pulpit to Mayor Edward Ewing Rob- 
erts during his campaign for re-election 
last March. Recalling that Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Mor- 
als had called Reno a “compound of Sod- 
om, Gomorrah and perdition,” Dr. Case 
said that Reno’s churches were well- 
attended, that the community in general 
was suffering no bad effects. 


ee 
Holy Candidate 


In the odor of sanctity 110 years ago 
died Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Bayley (‘“Moth- 
er”) Seton. Born in 1774 into an aristo- 
cratic Anglican family of New York, she 
married William Magee Seton, shipping 
merchant, bore him five children. Not for 
long was her married life happy: financial 
misfortune and illness came to her hus- 
band and in 1803 she took him, ailing with 
tuberculosis, to Leghorn, Italy. He died 
in a few weeks and thereafter her faith, 
already strong, turned increasingly toward 
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Catholicism. She returned to the U. S. 
and despite family opposition embraced 
the faith in 1805. She wished to join with 
Catholic friends in conducting a school in 
Manhattan, but anti-Catholic feeling was 
strong there. Her clerical advisers sug- 
gested that she go to Baltimore, and there 
in 1808 she opened her school. She prayed 
that she might open a free institution. 
soon found a benefactor, one Samuel 
Cooper. Hers was the first free parochial 
school in the U. S. 


Humble, increasingly ascetic, Mother 
Seton found a religious community spon- 
taneously growing up about her. Soon a 
community house was built for her near 
Emmitsburg, Md. Impatient to enter it, 
she walked there from Baltimore with her 
Sisters: 50 miles in two days. Her group 
followed the rule of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul—poverty, chastity, 
obedience, service of the poor—but they 
were not incorporated with the parent 
order until 29 years after her death. 

No spectacular tortures, holy stigmata 
or supernatural visions marked the life of 
Mother Seton; but she was gentle and 
pious, and as brilliant an organizer as St. 
Teresa who founded the Discalced Car- 
melite Order. One of her biographers 
(Father Joseph B. Code of St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport, Iowa) says that she 
“inaugurated practically every work of 
Catholic social welfare in the U. S.” Soon 
after her death U. S. Catholics perceived 
in her an eminent candidate for the 
Church’s great posthumous tribute: saint- 
hood. Though eight residents of North 
America have been canonized (TIME, 
April 7; July 7, 1930), there are as yet 
no native-born U. S. saints. In 1880 the 
late great James Cardinal Gibbons, then 
Archbishop of Baltimore, began the move- 
ment to have Mother Seton canonized: 
his successor Archbishop Michael Joseph 
Curley continued it. In 1911 the first peti- 
tion was sent to Rome. Since then the 
case has not been perceptibly advanced. 

To the Vatican to see Pope Pius XI last 
week went 50 pilgrims—ladies all in black, 
including Mrs. Philip A. Brennan, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae; Mrs. James J. Sheeran, 
its co-founder and president of the Seton 
Committee; and gentlemen in tailcoats 
and black ties, including Biographer 
Father Code. A dozen similar audiences 
were to follow. To lend ecclesiastical 
prestige came Mother-General Marie Le- 
Brun of the Sisters of Charity of Paris, 
Cardinals Donatus Sbarretti and Bonaven- 
ture Cerretti, Bishop John Joseph Mc- 
Mahon of Trenton, N. J. and Rev. 
Giuseppe Scognamillo of Rome, postulator 
(advocate) of Mother Seton. In the 
Papal throne-room they genuflected, pre- 
sented to His Holiness a petition in 29 
volumes, by 150,000 of the U. S. faithful. 
Cordially, briefly, His Holiness addressed 
the pilgrims in Italian, thanked them for 
coming so far on such a pious mission. 
But he made no direct reference to Mother 
Seton. Reason: until the case has been 
fully investigated he can assume no obliga- 
tion concerning it. 

Slowly, cautiously goes beatification, 
prelude to canonization. There are 20 
steps to be taken, and in Mother Seton’s 
case the exhaustive investigation of her 
life is not yet finished. 
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Playing with his friends the Viscount 
Ednam and Lieut.-Colonel Piers Legh, 
Edward Albert, Prince of Wales, last week 
came to the 220-yd. sixth hole at the 
Royal Wimbledon Golf Course, near Lon- 
don. As he teed his ball and attempted to 
intimidate it with the emphatic waggle 
which marks him as a mediocre golfer, it 
doubtless never crossed the Prince’s mind 
that he might get a hole-in-one. Neverthe- 
less, after a swing a little smoother and a 
click a little firmer than usual, the ball 
soared straight to the apron of the green, 
rolled between two hummocks true to the 
pin and, with a little plop inaudible from 
the tee, went in. If the Prince was sur- 
prised, he was also justly proud. It was 
his second hole-in-one this season. The 
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WALES 
. a little plop. 


other went in on the Sao Vicente course 

in Brazil during his Empire Trade Tour. 

The Prince plays an 85-to-go game. He 

uses Walter Hagen clubs and playing hints. 
. ° ® 

In England, holes-in-one may cost a 
golfer a bottle of whiskey for his caddy, 
and drinks all around in the club bar. In 
the U. S. there are material rewards for 
the lucky player, besides intense personal 
satisfaction and a membership in the In- 
ternational Hole-in-One Club (16,425 
members) whose founder is D. Scott Chis- 
holm, editor of Country Life. 

Results of luck and skill combined, 
holes-in-one are commoner than perfect 
bridge hands. They are almost inevitable 
on the bowl-shaped holes of a course de- 
signed and owned by Comedian Joe Cook. 
Though the majority of golfers have never 
made a hole-in-one, Tom Washington, pro- 
fessional at the Monomonock Golf Club 
at Caldwell, N. J. has made 23. One G. 
Barnard, at the Prestwick St. Cuthbert’s 
Course at Ayr, Scotland, made five holes- 
in-one between August 1929 and June 
1930. Most holes-in-one are made by in- 
different golfers assisted greatly by good 
fortune. Most expert golfers have made 
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one or more holes-in-one. Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr. has made one. 

W. B. Swan, playing golf for the first 
time in his life & with rented clubs made 
a hole-in-one at Vancouver, B. C., by bunt- 
ing his ball 117 yd. with a driver. 

Two holes-in-one on a single round were 
made by Albert Danke at Omaha, Neb. 
on July 21, 1929; likewise by W. J. 
Birmingham, at Chautauqua, N. Y., two 
months later. 

Leo Diegel made a hole-in-one at the 
U. S. Open at Inverness last month and 
finished third. 

J. Alwyn Ball made two successive 
holes-in-one on a private course at New- 
port, R. L. 

U. S. Open Champion Billy Burke, 
modest, claims to have made no hole-in- 
one. But playing Horton Smith in the 
1930 P. G. A. championship, he laid his 
first shot on the lip of the cup. Smith’s 
putt knocked it in. 

On three known occasions, two golfers 
have halved a hole in one. 

At Apawamis Country Club (Rye, 
N. Y.) in 1916, Charles Sutter made the 
par fourth 11th hole in two by hitting 
both shots out of bounds. The first hit 
a tree, bounced back on the fairway; the 
second bounced in off a rock. 


—~ 
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Big v. Little 

One of prize-fighting’s many trite adages 
says that a good big man can beat a good 
little one. The fight between Jack Shar- 
key (Josef Paul Cuckoschay) and Michael 
Patrick (““Mickey”) Walker in Boston last 
week seemed designed to be one more illus- 
tration of this adage. Sharkey, a 198-lb. 
heavyweight, was still considered a good 
fighter despite sloppy performances 
against Risko, Christner, Stribling, Scott 
and World’s Heavyweight Champion Max 
Schmeling. The New York State Boxing 
Commission considered him good enough 
to call heavyweight champion of the U. S. 
Mickey Walker was welterweight, then 
middleweight champion before his man- 
ager Jack Kearns, onetime manager of 
Jack Dempsey, got him selected as an op- 
ponent for Sharkey. Kearns wanted to bet 
any part of $100,000 that Walker would 
win; but the odds, when the fighters went 
into the ring, were 3 to 1, with Sharkey 
the favorite. Sharkey weighed 198 Ib., 
Walker, a little heavier than had been ex- 
pected, 169. 

Openly contemptuous, Sharkey had 
trained carelessly for the fight but he was 
careful in the ring. In the first round or 
two, he sparred cautiously down at little 
Walker, who strained up at him like a 
bulldog on its hind-legs at the end of a 
leash. Sharkey aimed long lefts at Walk- 
er’s eyes, opened a cut over the left eye 
in the fifth round. 

Walker, his face intermittently sprayed 
with blood, fought in the way that has 
caused him to be called, pound for pound, 
the best fighter in the world. He bobbed, 
squirmed, charged, wove, ducked, slammed 
and smashed at Sharkey, trying to hit his 
face more than his body. He swung in 
under Sharkey’s high guard with what 
Westbrook Pegler colorfully called “the 
simian roll of a vaudeville baboon on roller 
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skates.” In the seventh round, a right 
caught Sharkey on the chin. He went 
back against the ropes, the crowd roaring, 

The crowd roared again in the eleventh, 
when Walker landed with an uppercut and 
put Sharkey on the ropes again. Sharkey, 
his face set into lines of exasperation and 
doubt, let a punch or two go low, rubbed 
Walker’s bad eye with the heel of his 
glove, “fished” instead of hitting with his 
left hand which was hurt early in the 
fight. He rallied in the last rounds, won 
the 15th and stood shuffling his feet in his 
corner while the referee spoke to the 
judges. There was one vote for a draw, 
one each for Sharkey and Walker. The de- 
cision was a draw. 

Pleased with what everyone present con- 
sidered a moral victory, Walker immedi- 
ately asked for a match with Schmeling. 
In his dressing room, he learned that his 
first wife, Mrs. Maude Walker had at- 
tached $27,800 of his $42,000 share of the 
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receipts, filed papers accusing him of “al- 
most diabolically inhuman” conduct. 
Sharkey, taciturn before a fight, always 
feels very free to talk as soon as he can 
get his gloves off. Not at all ashamed, he 
said: “Inactivity beat me. . . . I thought 
I won. . . . He’s nobody’s mug and much 
tougher than Schmeling. ... I'll fight 
again in August, if my hand’s all right:” 
The New York State Boxing Commission 
reiterated its strange belief that Sharkey 
is heavyweight champion. Promoter 
Jimmy Johnston, delighted with a ca- 
pacity house, carried forward his plans 
for a late summer bout between Sharkey 
& Carnera. 


Cochet & Co. 


On the scoreboard at the Stade Roland 
Garros, near Paris last week the blank 
space reserved for the name of the Davis 
Cup winners was barely big enough for the 
word FRANCE, too small for the name of 
France’s opponent in the challenge round, 
GRANDE BRETAGNE. The painter 
of the signboard explained how this had 
come about. He had reserved a space just 
big enough for ETATS UNIS for the 
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winner of the matches between the U. S. 
and England. When England amazingly 
beat the U. S., he had to use GRANDE 
BRETAGNE instead. There was no 
room to use it again if England, even more 
amazingly, won the challenge round. 

The dilemma which might have faced 
the sign painter was avoided when France 
won, three matches to two. The first day, 
Henri Cochet, whose nickname, “Ballboy 
of Lyons,”’ seems less & less appropriate 
as he gets more & more elegant, had a bad 
shoulder, but his game, recently off-form, 
had all its oldtime sparkle. He did not 
really start to play until “Bunny” Austin 
had him a set down and 4-1. Then he 
took the match 3-6, 11-9, 6-2, 6-3. 
Borotra then made it look as if England 
still had a chance by losing to Fred Perry. 

In the doubles, Cochet and his partner 
Jacques (“Toto”) Brugnon had less 
trouble than the score, 6-1, 5-7, 6-3, 8-6, 
implied against Irish George Patrick 
Hughes and Charles H. Kingsley, former 
Oxford team captain, who used to give 
Perry a rest before his match with Cochet. 

Borotra again made it look as though 
England had a chance by losing to Austin 
—7-5, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5. The sequence of 
matches so far had exactly followed that 
of the England v. U. S. matches a week 
before. Could they follow the same se- 
quence for one match more? For a time, 
the sign painter must have been worried. 
Cochet won the first set 6-4, dropped the 
next 1-6, had trouble in the third when 
Perry, who learned his slamming, acro- 
batic game on London public courts, killed 
Cochet’s weak lobs and ran the score to 
7-all. Then Cochet steadied and won— 
6-4, 1-6, 9-7, 6-3. 
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€@ Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson, best ath- 
lete of Dallas, Tex.: the running broad 
jump, baseball throw and 80-metre hurdles 
championships for women, with a world’s 
record (12 sec.) in the hurdle race. In 
the same meet, at Jersey City, famed 
Stella Walsh was arrested for throwing a 
discus which accidentally cracked the pate 
of a spectator. 

€ Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s six-year-old 
race horse Sun Beau: the $19,450 Arling- 
ton Cup race, at Chicago, increasing his 
total winnings to $302,794 ($37,871 below 
the record made by Gallant Fox). 

@ Paavo Nurmi: a two-mile race at Hel- 
singfors, Finland; in 8 min., 592 sec., a 
world’s record (Nurmi’s twelfth). 

@ The Roslyn Polo Team (Raymond 
Christy Firestone, Seymour H. Knox, 
Harold E. Talbott Jr., William H. Post 
II): the Junior Polo Championship, beat- 
ing the Aiken Knights 9 to 6 in the final 
at Rumson, N. J. 

@ Dorade, 52-ft. yawl sailed by Olin J. 
Stephens II & crew of seven: a race from 
Newport, R. I. to Plymouth, England, in 
17 days, 2 hr., 14 min. Shrewd, 22-year- 
old Skipper Stephens gambled on a north- 
ern course, caught following winds most 
of the way. Partner in a Manhattan firm 
of naval architects, he designed Dorade 
last year, is part owner with his father who 
was one of his crew. Second in the race 
was Richard F. Lawrence’s Skdl; third 
Paul D. Rust Jr.’s Amberjack 17. William 
Roos’s sloop Lismore, hindered by a bro- 
ken mast, was last. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Last fortnight’s obituaries of H. P. Re 
of Coldwater, Mich. said he had “the 
shortest name in the country.” Immedi- 
ately protests were made by Ed Py of 
Newcastle, Ind., Fin Ax of Indianapolis, 
J. Ur of Torrington, Conn., etc., etc. Then 
newshawks undertook to find out who 
really had the shortest name in the land. 
Baltimoreans dug up the name Tau-chun 
I, onetime Chinese medical student there, 
but they had forgotten that in China sur- 
names come first. Winner last week 
seemed to be Aaron A, first name in the 
Chicago city directory. 

John Barry Ryan, son-in-law of Banker 
Otto Hermann Kahn, called Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Sherman (“Casey”) Jones 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. on the telephone 
at 3:30 a. m. Mr. Ryan said he wanted 
Mr. Jones to fly to Southampton and to 
Boston with some books that morning. 
Mr. Jones agreed and four hours later 
alighted at Piping Rock Country Club 
where Mr. Ryan handed him books ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Ryan, to Mrs. Charles 
Hamilton Sabin, Cardinal O’Connell 
and Eleonora Sears. The books were 
copies of Verses by Barry Vail. “Barry 
Vail” is John Barry Ryan. Sample Ryan 
verses: 

DEDICATION TO MY WIFE 
To the girl I love 
To the girl I hate 
To the girl I fight with 
When tired of fate... . 
THE MEADOW OF DREAMS 
No Man’s Land lies before me, 
That once was a Meadow 
Where fairies foregathered 
And Elfs made their play; 
’Tis the saddest, most desolate 
Hell of a Meadow 
From Dante’s Inferno, 
Since Huns had their way... . 


Said Henry Ford: “People are doing a 
lot of thinking today. They’ve got to get 
used to a new era. We are in a different 
era and we have got to face it.” 


Harry Richman (Reichman), Man- 
hattan nightclub host and Follies star, 
bought a four-year-old 36-ft. cabin cruiser 
named Chevalmar II. Last week he re- 
ceived insurance papers for it and imme- 
diately set out on a fishing cruise with 
Follies Girls Helen Walsh, Virginia Biddle, 
Gladys Glad and Miss Glad’s husband, 
Colyumist Mark Hellinger. At Greenport, 
L. I., where they paused to take aboard 
140 gal. of gasoline, the cruiser exploded, 
casting Captain White, Richman’s pilot, 
onto the pier and spilling Miss Walsh, who 
was in bed, out beneath a flaming mat- 
tress. Richman rushed in through flames 
which burned him severely, seized Miss 
Walsh, jumped overboard. Miss Biddle, 
who was pushed with Miss Glad through 
the front hatch by Richman’s chauffeur, 
was burned badly about the legs and 
ankles. As a commandeered car rushed 
Miss Walsh to the hospital, she wailed: 
“T don’t care where I’m burned so long as 
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it’s not my face! My face is my liv- 
ing!” Her face and front were so badly 
burned she later died. 

Fire destroyed the luxurious 23-room 
Manhattan apartment of President Cor- 
nelius Francis Kelley of Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. It was closed for the 
summer while Mr. Kelley & family were 
in Butte, Mont. Strange sulphurous fumes 
overcame seven firemen. Estimated loss: 
$200,000. 

* 

Near Lawrenceburg, Tenn. an automo- 
bile containing Tennessee’s Governor 
Henry Hollis Horton skidded, crashed 
into a telephone pole. The Governor's 
scalp was lacerated, he bled freely. 


eas 
Playwright Robert Cedric Sherriff, 35, 
(Journey’s End) announced his intention 
of matriculating as an undergraduate at 
Oxford University next autumn. Reason: 
“Then if I fizzle out as a writer, I shall be 
qualified to turn my hand to something 
else—possibly schoolmastering.” 


Mme Chinda de Mejia Colindres, 
wife of the Honduran president, being in 
need of a surgical operation which she 
thought could best be performed at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, flew from Tegucigalpa 
to the U. S., held a Washington Hotel re- 
ception, proceeded to Baltimore in a White 
House motor car provided by President 
Hoover. 

nile 

To the Vermont Historical Society 
Novelist Sinclair Lewis sent his Nobel 
Prize for Literature medal “as a perma- 
nent loan.” Said he: “I hope the gift may 
serve to indicate my affection for this, 
my adopted State.” 

Pole Ae 

Sir John Ernest Buttery Hotson, act- 
ing Governor of Bombay Presidency, was 
inspecting Fergusson College at Poona 
when a student, one Gokhale, rushed up 
and fired a pistol point-blank at him. The 
bullet struck the metal stud of a wallet 
just above Sir John’s heart. Sir John 
rushed the student, overpowered him, had 
him arrested, went on his way. 

It would be possible, said Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, 1925-29 president of the 
University of Michigan, since 1929 stu- 
dent of mouse heredity at Bar Harbor, 
Me., “to pick the most reactive mice or 
chickens or dogs by the method we use 
today to pick our college students and by 
which we retain them. . . . Co-education 
is not safe at the present time. . . . Most 
of the problems of our American students 
arise from unwise or stupid use of their 
leisure time.” 

ny eee 

King Prajadhipok and Queen Ram- 
baibarni of Siam took a 7-hr. cruise in the 
dirigible Los Angeles over New York City, 
Long Island and the New Jersey coast, 
napped a while in the commander’s cabin. 
In the party were a Siamese Jady-in-wait- 
ing and Mrs. William B. Sayles, wife of a 
Brooklyn Navy Yard captain. The ladies 
were the first ever to ride in the Los 
Angeles. Next day the Siamese court left 
the U. S. for Canada. 





Leaving Others to “Out-Promise” 


the AIR COOLED tire 
OUT-PERFORMS 


We would not attempt to out-promise the 
much heralded tire “innovations,” “improve- 
ments” and “betterments” to which the 
public has long since become accustomed — 


and indifferent. 


But we can and do offer you a tire that will 
out-perform any other tire ever built: 


The new Seiberling Air Cooled Triple Tread 
Tire— 

RIDES EASIER, STEERS BETTER, WHEELS FREER 
THAN ANY OTHER TIRE EVER BUILT. 

THE NEAREST ABSOLUTELY BLOW-OUT AND PUNC- 
TURE-PROOF TIRE EVER BUILT. 

THE SAFEST TIRE EVER BUILT. 


Delivers — according to actual experience in 
competition with the six costliest tires of other 
makes — an average of twice their total mile- 
age and four times the anti-skid mileage of 
those solid-tread, single anti-skid tread tires. 
THE LOWEST COST TIRE PER ANTI-SKID MILE. 
And we can tell you why: 


The Seiberling Triple Tread Tire is built on 


an entirely new principle. It is AIR COOLED. 


Its tread is ventilated. Transverse holes, 
going clear through the tread, carry off the 
internally-generated heat that destroys 
rubber in ordinary thick-tread tire 
construction. They make possible the 
building of three anti-skid treads in 
one. They provide heat-radiation and 
air-cushioning in the tread. 


See this new tire. You will know at a 
glance that it is utterly different from 


Cadillac V-8 equipped with Seiberling Triple Tread Tires 
for Mr. Roe Emery, President 
Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co., Denver, Colo. 


any other. Have its amazing design explained 
to you. Then ride on it—in your own car, 
yourself at the wheel — and realize what air- 
cooling, air-cushioning, in the tread, means 
in unexampled comfort, mileage, economy. 


Your local independent Seiberling Dealer is 
ready to demonstrate for you without the 
least obligation on your part, the vast superi- 
ority of the new patented Seiberling air cooled 
Triple Tread Tire —“the tire that breathes 
and has three lives”. Write for interesting 
illustrated booklet. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Selznick & Milestone 

Hollywood last week remarked with in- 
terest the formation of a new cinema pro- 
ducing company—Selznick-Milestone Pic- 
tures, Ltd. Director general of the new 
company was Lewis Milestone (The 
Racket, All Quiet on the Western Front, 
The Front Page). President was David O. 
Selznick. At 28, David Selznick has some- 
times been described as one of the bright 
young men in an industry full of dull 
ones. Reared in a household which was 
kept awake at night by new and erratic 
ideas about cinema, he has been full of 
ideas ever since. His idea when he re- 
signed from Paramount where he had 
been getting $104,000 a year as assistant 
to Production Manager Ben P. Schulberg 
was this: mass production in the cinema 
is wrong. It produces inferior pictures 
and costs more than production in small 
units. Also, Depression has recently made 
exhibitors partia! to independent products. 
Selznick-Milestone will make perhaps six 
pictures a year. If the company is a suc- 
cess, there will be other Selznick compa- 
nies like it. 

This latest idea of young David Selz- 
nick’s was ambitious enough to be like 
his father’s, the best of which it resem- 
bled. And because shrewd young David 
Selznick is the son of Lewis J. Selznick, 
the new company was something more 
than a likely combination of creative and 
executive talent. It was a climax in a 
cycle, a Milestone in a legend. 

The Selznick saga is a fantasy told in 
light signs over Broadway, a loud scandal 
whispered in file copies of Variety, a leg- 
end forgotten in the smoke that curled 
out of spittoons in the Claridge Hotel 
from cigarets that had gold tips and 
monograms. An epic and a joke, it has 
made Selznick the name of a dynasty in 
the weird peerage of the cinema industry. 
It helped give the industry its reputation. 
It concerns a Japanese valet who learned 
how to pickle herring, a girl who was born 
in a Pennsylvania coal town and killed 
herself in Paris, a gold watch, a $50,000 
messenger boy, the Tsar of Russia and 
the Wandering Jew. It began the day 
Lewis J. Selznick auctioned off the stock 
in his cheap Manhattan jewelry store and 
began wondering what to do next. 

A week later he was telephoned by a 
man he had known in Pittsburgh and who 
had been trying to find him. By sheerest 
chance this man met Selznick’s sister-in- 
law on a train to Pittsburgh. The man 
wanted Selznick to sell some stock in 
Universal pictures. Selznick sold the stock 
to Carl Laemmle, using a handful of dia- 
monds left over from his store as an en- 
tering wedge. The stock gave Laemmle 
control of Universal and he gave Selznick 
a desk in the office. Selznick had a sign 
made which said “General Manager” and 
put it on the desk. When, some months 
later, he got a memorandum from 
Laemmle which said “accepting your 
resignation” he had acquired a knowledge 
of the tricks of the trade which enabled 
him to remark that the motion picture 
business “takes less brains than anything 
else in the world.” 


He got the U. S. rights to a picture 
called Whom the Gods Would Desiroy for 
$4,250, sold shares in it for $42.50 to 
99 Wall Street men. He used their back- 
ing when he was head of World Film 
Corp. which had an elephant for a trade- 
mark. When the stockholders in World 
Film, conservative bankers who never 
understood the Selznick language, re- 
stricted his movements, he started a com- 
pany of his own to make pictures starring 
Clara Kimball Young. 

The great period of the Selznick legend 
began then. He formed other companies 
for other stars and when Adolph Zukor 
did the same for Mary Pickford, he wrote 
Mary Pickford a letter telling her to con- 
gratulate Zukor for copying his idea. He 
held the first lavish pre-views at the Astor 
Hotel, signed Nazimova and Norma Tal- 
madge, made $300,000 out of War Brides, 








International 


Davin O. SeLznick & WIFE 
His father forgave the Tsar. 


had his valet Ishi pickle herring and serve 
tea from a samovar. The day after the 
Tsar abdicated, he sent a cable: NICHO- 
LAS ROMANOFF: WHEN I WAS A 
POOR BOY IN KIEV SOME OF YOUR 
POLICEMEN WERE NOT NICE TO 


ME. ... CAN GIVE YOU FINE PO- 
SITION ACTING IN PICTURES STOP 
SALARY NO OBJECT... . SELZ- 


NICK. Zukor sent a friend, who was said 
to have been paid $50,000, from Chicago 
to see Selznick. Selznick and Zukor, two 
of the biggest producers in the industry, 
started Select Pictures Corp. together. 
Selznick put the first electric sign on 
a Broadway cinema theatre. Zukor took 
Selznick’s name out of Select cinemas, 
but Selznick had his son Myron, 17, sign 
up Olive Thomas. She starred in Selznick 
Pictures devised by him and executed by 
his son. Zukor and Selznick. broke up 
their partnership over that. Selznick 
started a new company of his own, got a 
slogan (“Selznick pictures make happy 
hours”) whose author he reimbursed with 
a gold watch. Over-expansion ruined the 
new company. In 1924, Selznick was dab- 


bling in radios. A year later, he was 
dabbling in Florida real estate. 

The Selznick legend has flickered a few 
times since. In 1928, Myron, no longer a 
prodigy but still impetuous, hit John 
Barrymore on the jaw. Of late, David. 
youngest and least bombastic Selznick. 
has been heard of most. A year ago, he 
married Irene Mayer, daughter of Louis 
B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Near 
the David O. Selznicks in Hollywood lives 
Father Lewis J. Selznick. His grand man- 
nerisms are gone. But his sons and his 
legend are as lively as ever. 





The New Pictures 


The Magnificent Lie (Paramount) is 
a tediously sentimental picture which for 
six reels endeavors to strain pathos out of 
a situation too peculiar to be sad in the 
first place. The situation is that of a 
soldier who, 13 years after the War, is 
still romantically devoted to a French ac- 
tress named Duchene, because she once 
patted his head when he was in a hospital. 
When Duchene visits the U. S., he goes 
to see her act and to give her a bunch of 
camelias. In the middle of her play he 
goes blind. Practical jokesters later per- 
suade a cabaret girl who is good at imi- 
tations to impersonate Duchene. When 
she does so, she falls in love with the 
soldier, as the audience has foreseen. 
He is wildly agitated when he discovers 
her duplicity. But, also as the audience 
has foreseen, he finally comes to appreci- 
ate her sterling qualities. Then an auto- 
mobile accident restores his sight. Per- 
functory direction by Berthold Viertel, 
and the wooden way in which Ralph 
Bellamy plays the soldier make The Mag- 
nificent Lie seem trite and unmagnificent. 
The réle of the cabaret girl was perhaps 
selected for Ruth Chatterton because it 
gave her a chance to display her overesti- 
mated versatility: she uses stock French 
mannerisms, hisses in a coquettish way 
when impersonating Duchene. Long pub- 
licized as “first lady of the cinema” Ac- 
tress Chatterton has lately been the sub- 
ject of Hollywood gossip. It was rumored 
that Warner Brothers had “stolen” her 
from Paramount; then, that Warner 
Brothers had agreed to give her back. 
Actress Chatterton’s Paramount contract 
expires in October. When it expires, she 
is expected to begin working for Warner 
Brothers. 


——o—_—_ 


Son of India (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Ramon Novarro, dressed in a turban and 
sitting on top of an elephant, does not 
look in the least like Mahatma Gandhi nor 
any other East Indian. He does, however, 
look enough like the late Rudolph Valen- 
tino to inspire audience reactions of the 
Valentino kind if not the same degree. In 
this picture Novarro is an Indian mer- 
chant prince in love with a girl from Bos- 
ton whose brother has once done the In- 
dian a great favor. He has a chance to 
show his gratitude when the brother un- 
derlines the difficulties of inter-racial mar- 
riage. Indian pictures always show holy- 
men, elephants, snake-charmers and at 
least one tiger-hunt. Son of India sticks 
to its caste: the elephant runs amok when 
hit by a knife, hurled at Novarro. 
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@Color and brilliance on the Empress of 
Britain World Cruise ... a port-to-port 
gala through the Far East. Never before 
has a 5-day-to-Europe liner of such vast 
tonnage made the cruise around the 
world ...a big, brand-new ship whose 
attival in harbor is an occasion for 
marvel and celebration. Native popula- 
tions will be out in their gayest costume 
to admire this magnificent vessel. A 
chance for world cruise passengers to 
enjoy a pageant of pleasure... from a 
ship setting a new pace in world cruise 
travel luxury. To arrive in harbor on the 
Empress of Britain will be to receive the 


Pageant 
* Pleasures 





accolade of the travel world. @ One 
comes to this pageant of pleasures from 
one’s own private suite... perhaps a 
single perfectly appointed apartment 
with bath, perhaps a 5-room miniature 
town house afloat. Sunlight, outside air, 
controllable heat and ventilation, stand- 
ing beds, dressing lights and mirrors, 
ship-to-shore telephones. 70% of rooms 
with bath... All the luxuries of life 
ashore with the unheard of luxury of 
private living at sea. @ At one’s com- 
mand, too, the equivalent of a smart 
country club and a good town club. 
One whole Sports Deck with full size 


WORLD CRUISE 






THE 
CRUISE TRIUMPHANT 





$0... 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
MONTE CARLO 
NAPLES 
ATHENS 
BETHLEHEM 
CAIRO 
BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
BATAVIA 
SINGAPORE 
BANGKOK 
MANILA 
HONG KONG 
SHANGHAI 
PEIPING 
KOBE 
YOKOHAMA 
TOKYO 
HONOLULU 
and 60 other world high-spots 


tennis court, squash-racquets court, 
racing swimming pool. One whole 
Lounge Deck of brilliant club rooms... 
ballroom, Jevée room, card room, stage, 
screen, “peacock alley,” chic lounge-bar. 
Two private dining rooms (one illus- 
trated above). Fares begin at $2,000; apart- 
ments with bath at new low rates. From 
New York, Dec. 3. See the deck plans. 
Study the itinerary. Your own agent, or 
Canadian Pacific, offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, 
23 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC...WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





Real Estate 
Department, 
City Bank- 
Farmers 
Trust Com- 
pany, New \ 
York City. 


Our credit is good 
with bankers .. . 





City Bank-Farmers Trust Company was a 
heavy purchaser of Sealex Floors—180,000 
square feet for its towering new home in down- 
town New York. Just a biock or two away are the 
Chase National and the Irving Trust Company 


—other Sealex users. 

Only a gilt-edge floor investment interests 
bankers. So we always bring these two important 
facts to their attention: 


First, we point out that Sealex Floors return 
substantial dividends in comfort, quiet and appear- 


ance. And as along term investment, Sealex Floors 


rate AAA, They stand up under heavy traffic. 
Finally, Sealex Floors are backed by good 


collateral. When our materials are installed by an 


Authorized Contractor of Bonded Floors, we back 
them with a Guaranty Bond. Address your 


induiries to our Business Floors Department. 





CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. + + KEARNY,N. J. 


SEALEX 


FLOORS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


FIN OLE UM 
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AERONAUTICS 


Ford’s Reliability 

For the second consecutive year shock- 
haired Pilot Harry L. Russell flew a tri- 
motored Ford into Ford airport near De- 
troit last week to win the Edsel Bryant 
Ford Trophy for reliability in the Na- 
tional Air Tour (Time, July 20). His easy 
victory over a field of 14 gave the Ford 
company its second leg of the current 
trophy (three consecutive victories gives 
permanent possession). Only once in the 
6,590-mi. tour was Pilot Russell pressed 
for leading position, and then it was by 
Pilot James H. Smart flying another Ford, 
which finished second. Smart nearly 
caught up with Russell when the leader 
became lost over the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and failed to find Middlesboro. 
Later Russell had to fly back from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and touch at Middlesboro to 
escape heavy penalties. Sensation of the 
meet was the youngster Eddie Schneider, 
19, who fell into last place by a forced 
landing of his Cessna and a three-day de- 
lay in Kentucky, then fought his way back 
to finish third, ahead of all other light 
planes. 





Passenger 

Like fire “buffs” who have alarm strik- 
ers in their homes, that they may up and 
away after the engines when a big fire 
breaks out, is the little group of men & 
women who strive for fame as flying 
passengers. Such a one is Mrs. Clara 


| Adams of Tannersville, Pa. who flew last 


week via Pan-American Airways to Rio 
de Janeiro, there to board the laggard 
giant DO-X for its flight to the U. S. 
Mrs. Adams, fortyish, has been flying 
as a passenger since 1914, has toured most 
of Europe, the West Indies and the U. S. 
by air. She has never attempted to become 
a pilot. A good friend of Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, she was the first paying woman 
passenger to cross the Atlantic in the Graf 
Zeppelin (Lady Grace Drummond Hay, 
Hearstling, preceded her but as a dead- 
head). In Manhattan last year she met 
Dr. Claude Dornier, offered $11,000 for 
passage in his huge flying boat for its 


| much touted flight direct to the U. S. 


When the plane finally made its flounder- 
ing way to South America, Dornier agents 
notified Mrs. Adams she might join it 
there. 

In Tannersville Mrs. Adams is consid- 
ered something of a character. She is sup- 
posed to have inherited a considerable 
fortune from her husband, George L. 
Adams, a tanner. She owns several auto- 
mobiles, yet is frequently seen walking 
the nine miles between Tannersville and 
Stroudsburg, or hailing motorists for a 
lift. Tall and lean, she dresses plainly, 
wears cotton stockings. She plays the 
piano with exceptional skill, is locally 
famed as a china-painter. During the 
War she was under surveillance as a pro- 
German, suspected of being a distant rela- 
tive of General Erich Ludendorff. 

Other famed or inveterate air travelers: 
William Howard Gannett, 77, of Augusta, 
Maine,* retired publisher of Comfort 


*No kin of Chain-Publisher Frank Ernest 


Gannett of Rochester, N. Y 
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IC who made a 19,000 mi. journey via Pan- 
S American; Alden Freeman, 69, rich and 


eccentric philanthropist, “Honorary Con- 
sul-General of Haiti” (Time, Feb. 16); 
Funnyman Will Rogers; Charles A. Le- 
ar shock- vine, first transatlantic air passenger; | 
George Nellis Crouse, Syracuse grocer. 


eW a tri- 

near De- persistent Graf Zeppelin passenger and | 
1 Bryant “first flight fan’ of domestic air lines. 

the Na- amy 


His easy | Graf Flies North 


the Ford A dozen scientists, some in their under- 
current wear, some in trousers, all in acute dis- 
1€S gives comfort, sat about the cabin of the Graf 





ce in the Zeppelin as she ambled one day last week 

| pressed from Friedrichshafen to Berlin, first stop 

| was by on her 1931 Arctic cruise. To minimize 

her Ford, the load, each man’s baggage had been 

t nearly limited to the heavy fur & woolen cloth- 

1¢ leader ing required in the Far North. 

of Ken- From Berlin the Graf resumed flight 

dlesboro, (her 202nd) to Leningrad, thence pushed 

m Knox- on toward the island of Novaya Zemlya, 

sboro to and Franz Josef Land, where philatelists’ 

mn of the mail was to be exchanged with the Russian : 

chneider, ice-breaker Malygin. Unless further un- Safety, comfort, ‘‘on-time” transportation—the de- 
a forced known land were sighted, Dr. Eckener did mand of the airline passenger today. Dependable per- 
day de- not intend to push farther north. There formance with an economy that insures legitimate 
way back was only the remotest possibility that he profit—the need of the airline management. No other 
her light would venture to the Pole. More likely plane in the world has ever poe all these require- 


was the tentative course east to Northern ments as they are combined in the big 15-place Bellanca 


a, south Cage Ceirein end back Aichi ‘This singleengined monoplane type, de 
me. ibienate Gatabce: 6,200 mi. Estimated signed by Bellanca and built as only Bellanca can build, 


has proved itself in service a worthy descendant of all the 





fe fre “> on a tg the scientists, their | BELLANCA __ Bellancas that have performed* so brilliantly in the great 
f men & bulky equipment and stores, the Graf's AIRBUS reliability tests of history. 

" a ges Fingal Sagglsenar Page | Safety is attained by Bellanca-perfected flying qualities, bal- 
flew last | ship's outward appearance, too, was al- anced control and rugged construction; moreover, safety 
to Rio tered by the addition of a large rubber in the single -engined plane is attested by all of aviation 
laggard pontoon bottom to the gondola, for sea- history. 


U.S. landing. ' ; j ; 

n flying The expedition sponsored by the Inter- Comfort is achieved in the smooth steadiness of the plane; the 
red most sational Society for the Exploration of well-cushioned seats; and the quiet of its single power 
he U. S. the Arctic by means of Aircraft (abbrevi- plant, mounted far in front of the cabin. 


become ation: Aero-Arctic) has a threefold pur- 


sising speed is iles 3 r ange is 6 iles. 
r. Hugo pose: 1) search for new land beyond Cruisi & ?P is 120 miles an hour, and range 16 S00 miles 





[a — Novaya Zemlya, hitherto unexplored; 2) Payload is twice that of other single-engined transports of similar 
the Graf study Arctic meteorology for its effect on horsepower; 14 passengers and 500 Ibs. of baggage; or 
nd Hay, weather the world over; 3) study ice con- . ; Y ae > gh 
7 at Sasa r , : II passengers and 1,075 lbs. of baggage, freight and mail. 
a dead- ditions for their effect on oceanography in E § ml) 585° § 
she met | the northern hemisphere. Operating cost is half that of multi-engined airplanes of similar load 
000 for Among the scientists, headed by fierce- capacity; the single Cyclone (or Hornet) engine being 
for its mustached Professor Rudolph Samoilov- economical and utterly reliable in operation 
pe U. S. itch of Leninzrad, are two from the U. S.: ; 
lounder- Lincoln Ellsworth and Lieut.-Commander The result of these facts is that the Bellanca Airbus earning 
r agents Edward H. Smith of the Coast Guard. capacity is far beyond that of any other airplane. 
join it There was a plan to halt the Graf over 
4 eer Island in Hercagy Land — *BELLANCA MONOPLANES HAVE WON 
consid- e1ago, lower an inflatable boat or a bas- 
> te ” B . ) : ‘ee : National Air Race Efficiency Contests nine times since 1923 
e Is Sup- et and take aboard Professor Urvantzov, American Endurance Record three times since 1927 
iderable | who has for a year conducted an observa- WS py ey i amet 
orge L. tion station there. Ford Refiability Tour (single-engined cabin plane class) twice since 1929 
al auto- Most amazing of the party’s new equip- Sostadaiel Minis hideads tcoben ta type, seneyt. by < Sas, Gana Oboes, 
walking ment is a sounding balloon developed by Transatlantic Flights- in *‘ The Columbia,” twice ‘across ; also, non-stop to Bermuda and 
ille and Professor Paul Molchanov of Leningrad. return, In ‘*The Pathfinder,” from Maine to Spain. In ‘‘The Liberty,"’ non-stop to Germany. 
s for a Because the chance of recovering such a 
plainly, balloon from the Arctic wastes is slim, the | Bea ‘iets eae + Und 
ays the recording device is equipped with a light Al ellanca copa t Are Manu ane’ nder 
locally radio transmitter, which automatically Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificates 
ing the transmits the readings of the instruments 
$ a pro- to the Graf Zeppelin. BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
int rela- Just before taking off from Friedrichs- —_ 
hafen Dr. Eckener made a public expla- New Castle, Delaware Chrysler Building, New York 
avelers: nation that the flight was imposing no bur- Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


\ugusta, den of expense upon the German Republic. 
Zomfort Three-fourths of the cost is being borne 
on by foreign scientific bodies, he said; the 
: . remainder by stamp collectors. 
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More Fun 


A lady whose husband is board chair- 
man of a big bank is likely to lead a busy 
social life. But lately if any one giving a 
tea or bridge party telephoned Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rend Mitchell, wife of Board Chair- 
man Charles Edwin Mitchell of National 
City Bank, a secretary was likely to reply: 
“Mrs. Mitchell is out of town.” Or she 
was indisposed; or she was taking a walk. 
Mrs. Mitchell seemed never to be avail- 
able. It was most puzzling. 

The cause of Mrs. Mitchell’s social in- 
activity became known last week, when 
on the program of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concert in the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium appeared a Polonaise by 
Chopin-Mitchell. Mrs. Mitchell, long an 
amateur pianist and student of harmony, 
had studied orchestration under Composer 
Rubin Goldmark. Why not show what she 
could do with the work of Frédéric 
Francois Chopin, composer and friend to 
pretty women and romantic dowagers? 
Said she: “I didn’t let anyone know. It 
was more fun than playing bridge or going 
to parties.” For three hours a day she 
worked at piano and composition, 
presently had her score ready for Con- 
ductor Willem van Hoogstraten. She also 
composed a nocturne and an Irish reel, 
orchestrated a Beethoven Sonata. Smart, 
fiftyish, she sat in the flood-lighted Sta- 
dium the night of its performance, won- 
dered how the Polonaise would sound. 





. se telephone in 
every bathroom 


e Just one example of the Carlton’s 
thoughtful care to make unusually pleas- 
ant and comfortable every minute of 
your stay at the most distinguished 
- ia ’ , - 
hostelry in the Nation’s C apital. 
. er os _- eee 

e Discriminating visitors to \Vash- 
ait . OC 

ington preter the Carlton because here 
they enjoy a standard of service that 


completely satisfies the most fastidious. 


THE CARLTON 


ag2 16th and K Sts., Washington, D.C. 


uy . s = 
Rooms, $5 to $12—Suites, $15 to $35 
<a ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, OF COURSE 
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Critics found it orthodox, musicianly. Her 
own criticism: it was “thin” in places. 
Chairman of the Concerts for Children 
and Young People of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, friend of Children’s Conductor 
Ernest Schelling, Mrs. Mitchell insists she 
is strictly an amateur. She and her friends, 
she told newshawks last week, are trying 








International 


Mrs. CHARLES Epwin MITCHELL 


“Do you know what the men were 
TOE 2k et 


“to make music a part of life again, the 
way it used to be in past centuries. But 
we've had to be secretive about it. The 
way things are, it seems a bit silly. . . .” 
To perform together privately every fort- 
night will meet Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vincent Astor (pianists), Mrs. 
Leland Harrison (wife of the Tariff 
Commission’s international relations di- 
vision head), Mrs. Arthur Woods (wife of 
the resigned Director of President 
Hoover’s Unemployment Relief) and Mrs. 
L. Havemeyer Butt (singers). 

Asked if husbands approved, Mrs. 
Mitchell said: “One night I had a party 
for Count Apponyi of Hungary. And he 
was telling us a beautiful anecdote about 
how his grandfather had heard a string 
quartet play one of Beethoven’s composi- 
tions the first time. Beethoven was an un- 
known. Count Apponyi’s grandfather 
alone had defended the piece, but do you 
know what the men were doing all the 
time the Count was telling that story? 
They were saying, ‘Why I’d have won that 
$1o sure if I’d sunk that putt on the third 
hole!’ ”* 


*Some husbands who themselves compose or 
play: Manhattan’s Mayor James John (“Jim- 
my”) Walker (“Will You Love Me In Decem- 
ber As You Do In May?’); Board Chairman 
Charles Michael Schwab of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. (violin, organ); Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes (“Melody in A Major’); President Wil- 
liam Hartman Woodin of American Car & 
Foundry (“Raggedy Ann’s Sunny Songs”); Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein (violin). Banker James 
Paul Warburg (pseudonym, Paul James) writes 
lyrics to the jazz tunes of his wife, Kay Swift, 
whose “Fine & Dandy’? was a Broadway smash 
hit last autumn. 
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Again, Bayreuth 
“Arturo Toscanini came to town via 
Niirnberg yesterday at half-past eight. He 
was greeted by Frau Winifred Wagner and 
at. once installed in the Haus Wahnfried. 
where the distinguished conductor had 
been invited to live by Frau Wagner.” 
Thus, with the dignity of a court cir- 
cular, did the official communiqué of the 
Bayreuth Festival last June announce the 
season’s beginning. Rehearsals began. 
Was the Maestro still suffering from shock 
at being manhandled by Fascists in 
Bologna (Time, June 22)? It seemed not. 
Reported the Leipzig Neueste Nach- 
richten: “A gray mist surrounds the ‘be- 
loved hill in Bayreuth’ as the orchestral 
instrumentalists make their pilgrimage to 
this season’s rehearsals . . . ['Toscanini’s] 
green auto is already standing there, and 
Emilio, his huge chauffeur, is playing with 
the diminutive fox terrier... . The 
Maestro raises his stick . . . sings with 
the music . . . ‘Molto, molto, piu molto 
sforzato.’ He wishes a strong, dramatic 
accent ... a little cantilena [singing]. 
. . . Then, a small error in the oboes. . . . 
‘Ah, no no no, no no no, no no no no,” He 
goes back disconcerted. ‘Bit-te vierr tak-te 
vohhrr {in Italianate German: Please, 
four measures back]... . It is an es- 
thetic pleasure merely to watch him. . . .” 
To do honor to Siegfried Wagner, who 
died a year ago, a pre-Festival perform- 
ance of his comic opera An allem ist 
Hiitchen schuld (Blame It All on a Little 
Hat) was given in the old rococo Mar- 
grave’s Opera. Came many a Wagnerite, 
including Conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and buxom Frau Wagner who with her 
four children carries on the dynasty. 
Ex-Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria was in 
Bayreuth as usual last week. So was ex- 
Crown Princess Cacilie of Germany, 
Prince Wilhelm of Wied who was reigning 
Prince of Albania for a few months in 
1914; the Grand Duke of Hesse and a 
scattering of Russian, Greek and Ger- 
man nobility and ex-nobility. The weather 
was bad. Toscanini had his old rheuma- 
tism again. Many tickets had been can- 
celled; prices for room & board were 
reduced. The Festspielhaus restaurant had 
been “very tastefully decorated.” Then 
enough people bought tickets at the last 
minute to fill the house, the weather 
cleared, and once more Tannhduser was 
the first day’s opera. Familiar was the 
cast: fat Lauritz Melchior sang the title 
réle; Soprano Maria Muller of the Metro- 
politan Opera was an able Elizabeth, but 
(said a U.S. correspondent) “her imper- 
sonation wanted in true virginal tender- 
ness and womanliness.” The Venusberg 
scene did not represent “frenzied erot- 
icism” but “revue calisthenics.” Venus 
(Contralto Anni Helm) was “tender, but 
in a maternal way.” Nevertheless the 
audience was enthusiastic, applauded 
(mostly for Toscanini) a full ten minutes. 
Next day’s Parsifal was orchestrally 
poignant, lyric. Slower than most was 
Toscanini’s tender reading. A magnificent 
Gurnemanz (Basso Ivar Andresen of the 
Metropolitan), a poetic Parsifal (Tenor 
Fritz Wolff), a comely but vocally inse- 
cure Kundry (Soprano Elisabeth Ohms), 
sang their way through Wagner’s leisurely, 
sometimes philosophically turbid drama. 
The sets “dated from 1882 and looked it.” 
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<*> HANDSOME GIFTS 

: of glass that 
quicken the 
sluggish streams 
of business . . . 





Recently the owner of a gasoline service station 


in Pennsylvania put on a two-day drive for new 
customers ...He ordered Macbeth Chip-Proof 


Tumblers and advertised in the local newspaper 
that he would give six tumblers with every five 
gallons of gasoline. Up to that time, his sales 
averaged 750 gallons a day. In the two days of 


the gift sale, he sold 5,300 gallons—an increase 
of 1,900 gallons of gasoline a day! 
This is one instance among many equally 


amazing cases of lagging sales stimulated by in- 


Here is the Macbeth 
Chip-Proof Tumbler 
that jumped sales 
over 250 per cent at 
one gasoline station 
in Pennsylvania... 
Write for catalog of 
complete line. 


expensive gifts of Macbeth glassware. Manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retail dealers in lines of 
business as different as tea and tires, have used 
Macbeth Table Glassware to build record sales. 
If you have a sales problem, we will be glad to 
suggest how Macbeth glassware can be used to 
advantage. * * » MACBETH-EVANS GLASS 
COMPANY, Charleroi, Pennsylvania; New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Indianapolis, Toronto, St. Louis, 


Baltimore, Houston, Buffalo, Philadelphia. 


Macbeth 


TABLE 
GLASSWARE 
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Wholesale Vivisection 


Envy-engendering news reached U. S. 
surgeons from England last week. The 
Royal College of Surgeons is developing a 
large farm for the raising of animals 
which later will be vivisected as experi- 
ments in surgery. The U. S. has no similar 
project. Best that an inquisitive U. S. 
surgeon can do when he wants to try out 
some idea on animals is to get a few 
small beasts from his hospital or school 
zoo. Supplies are never large. Even then, 
the experimenter must be furtive. Anti- 
vivisectionists may hear of his work and 
protest. 

England also has its vociferous anti- 
vivisectionists. But the medical profession 
manages to ignore them. 

The Royal College of Surgeons’ farm is 
close to the late great Charles Darwin’s 
home, Downe House, at Downe, Kent. 
Buckston Browne, 81, a London surgeon 
who worships Darwin’s memory, bought 
the house, restored it with Darwin’s fur- 
niture and tools and gave the whole to 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. That was two summers 
ago. 

Mr. Browne* is also the donor of the 
neighboring vivisection farm. It cost him, 
with endowment, £100,000. Last fortnight 
he attended the cornerstone laying of the 
farm’s first building, a dormitory and 
study house for the young surgeons whom 
the Royal College will send there to cut 
up and reassemble the animals. 

The project has the approval of Pro- 
fession, Nobility and Church. Layer of 
the cornerstone was Lord Berkeley George 
Andrew Moynihan, baron and president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Con- 
ducting the service of dedication was Very 
Rev. William Foxley Norris, Dean of 
Westminster. 





. 
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“K Medium” 


A newly devised food for the artificial 
nourishment of germs, referred to at 
Northwestern University last week, prom- 
ises to enlarge the study of bacteriology. 
One great problem of the science has to 
do with viruses. What are they? Are 
they germs too small to see with the 
microscope or the ultramicroscope? Are 
they germ poisons? Are they transitional 
forms which germs adopt? Whatever they 
are, they are a vicious nuisance, involved 
in such diseases as infantile paralysis, 
smallpox, measles, rabies, rheumatism. 

Northwestern University at Chicago has 
Professor Arthur Isaac Kendall, 54, who 
except for a three-year recess at Wash- 
ington University has been there 21 years. 
He is one of the top U. S. bacteriologists, 
with training and work at Harvard, Canal 
Zone, Rockefeller Institute, New York 
City’s studious Board of Health. He is a 
Doctor of Public Health, not of Medicine. 
Bacterial chemistry and metabolism had 
been the main fields of his research until 
he detoured to the study of intestinal bac- 
teriology. That detour became a main 


*British professional custom reserves the title 
“Dr.” for only graduated Doctors of Medi- 
c'.e. Surgeons and Dentists, unless they are 
also M.D.’s, are “Mr.” 


TIME 


road which led him to last week’s pro- 
nouncement to some 300 scientists gath- 
ered on Northwestern’s McKinlock cam- 
pus. 

Briefly, Professor Kendall has been able 
to show that bacteria may exist, and prob- 
ably do exist, in two forms: 1) a visible 
form; 2) an invisible or filterable form. 
Apparently he can cause bacteria to 
change from one to the other at will. 
He has checked and rechecked his ob- 
servations with different germs under 
varying conditions. With no exceptions, 
the changes have occurred. 

The bacterial shift became possible only 
after Professor Kendall had invented a 
special food, or medium, for germs to 
grow in. The medium had to be very 
much like the food which germs find for 
themselves in a living body. The medium 
also had to be kept in a condition closely 
resembling the body environment. 

Professor Kendall was not ready last 
week to explain the constituents of his 


r— _ ; za = 7 




















Keystone 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR IsAAcC KENDALL 
.. . found out about viruses. 


germ food. He will reveal them after a 
fortnight so that other bacteriologists can 
duplicate his work, find fault with it or 
confirm it. Essential ingredient, however, 
of the food is the small intestine of man, 
swine, dog or rabbit treated chemically. 
The resulting stuff he calls “K medium.” 

Scientists who heard Professor Ken- 
dall explain his work last week were 
prompt with applause. Dr. Irving Samuel 
Cutter, Dean of Northwestern’s medical 
school (post which Professor Kendall 
held 1916-24) burst out with “This dis- 
covery is as startling to the scientific world 
as were the discoveries of Pasteur.” 

Dr. Edward Carl Rosenow, professor of 
surgical bacteriology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the Mayo Founda- 
tion, isolator of what is thought to be the 
cause of infantile paralysis, almost 
shouted: “We have just listened to the 
revelation of a great discovery. Dr. Ken- 
dall has found a way to make bacteria take 
on a new form. That in itself is a great 
accomplishment in a lifetime. The future 
will show the greatness of his contribution 
to. science.” 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Answer 

In Winnipeg, Man., Chief Buffalo Bow 
of the Northern Saskatchewan Indians 
was distressed by the prolonged drought. 
He mustered his braves, organized a rain 
dance to invoke the Great Spirit. There- 
upon it rained for two days. 

Pate Ee 


Crusoe 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Michael Hamel- 
burg, 46, father of five, radio dealer, en- 
thusiastic reader of Robinson Crusoe, dis- 
appeared from his home. Last week de- 
tectives found him on a desert island near 
Long Beach feeding crumbs to two wild 
ducks. “All I want,” said he, “is to be 
let alone and to have a rowboat.” 


~~ 


Gulp 

In Manhattan, Hattie Brown, 25, a 
housemaid, gulped when questioned about 
a ring stolen from her mistress. An X-ray 
picture revealed the ring in her stomach. 
Leap 

Near Missouri Valley, Iowa, two speedy 
motorists failed to notice the “Bridge 
Out” sign on the Boyer River. Their car 
leaped 70 feet across the water, landed 
them unhurt in soft mud. 


pon: ES 
Swig 

In East Orange, N. J., Campbell C. 
Groel was arraigned for drunken driving. 
Police Exhibit A, a bottle of musty port, 
was handed to the defendant. He took a 
long swig, commented: “Somebody's 
weakened it.” Thus assured that Camp- 
bell C. Groel had been drinking from that 
bottle, the recorder fined him $200, sus- 
pended his license. 
Postcards 

In Chicago, Mrs. Janet Estes filed suit 
for divorce because her husband neglected 
her for picture postcards. To fill a gap 
in his series, he went to Elkhart, Ind., re- 
mained there a year. Last fortnight he 
wrote home for his passport, said he was 
going to Russia “‘to round out a memor- 
able monument of postcards.” 


—— 


Fox 
In Battle Creek, Mich., Betty Fox, 23, 
sat atop a flagpole for 126 hours, broke 


the world’s record for women. Crowds 
gathered afterwards to watch her sleep in 
the show window of a department store, 
cheered thunderously when she sat up, 
smiled, went back’to sleep. 


fe 


Thinkers 

In Charlotte, N. C., signs appeared in 
office building elevators: ‘Men are asked 
to please keep their hats on. Removing 
hats reduces elevator capacity and creates 
confusion. Thinking women will welcome 
this. It offers no disrespect and adds to 
their comfort.” 


Prices 
In Mentone, Tex., oil sold for 25¢ 4 
barrel, water so¢. 
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are truck tires taking you 


Db. you really know what to expect 

from good truck tires? Perhaps your 

trucking costs look legitimate. No doubt 

depreciation rates seem on the level. You 

may be entirely satisfied. Even so truck 

tires may be taking you “for a ride,” steal- 

ing your profits—running up your operat- 

ing costs— wearing down your drivers. 
You actually may be holding yourself 

up and not know it—with singles where 

you should use duals—solids where you 

should have pneumatics—high pressures 

where balloons would go further, faster, 

more economically—traction 

tread where free rolling is most 

essential. In fact, a dozen mis- 

fits may exist in your truck 

tire equipment which seem all 

right, but which are literally 

“all wrong,” as far as your net 

earnings are concerned. 


Check up! Call in your near- 


est Goodrich Distributor. His knowledge 

of truck transportation problems has 

more than once pulled an operation out of 

the red, or helped pay an extra dividend. 

He'll make a thorough study of each 

truck in your fleet—the kind of loads 

carried—the conditions under which they 

operate. Find out exactly which model 

and type tire each truck needs to do its 

job most efficiently—most economically. 

He’ll give you the facts about Air Con- 

tainers, too—the remarkable puncture sealing 

tube that adds seven vital points to truck 

tire performance. 

Phone him now. Look uncer 

“Tires” in the classified directory. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 

Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 

Goodrich RubberCo., Los Angeles, 

Cal. In Canada: Canadian Good- 

rich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

The International B. F. Goodrich 
Corporation (Export). 


SILVERTOWNS @@@ AIR CONTAINERS 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 32,000 Rubber Articles + Goodrich Silvertowns 
Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 





285,615 people 
now own 
General Motors 


N 1917 the stockholders of General 
| Motors Corporation numbered less 
than 2,000. That number has now 
grown to 285,615 different owners. 
Since December 31, 1930, the number 
of common and preferred stockholders 
has increased 17,767. 

These owners of General Motors live 


in every State of the Union. They live 


in more than 70 different countries. 


They represent every type of saver 
and investor. More than 44% own ten 
shares or less. One in every three is a 
woman. 

Believing that America’s prosperity is 
aided by the widespread public owner- 
ship of its basic industries, General 
Motors is gratified that more than a 


quarter of a million people have in- 


vested in its securities. 


States 


Alabam: 
Arizona 
Arkanss 
Califorr 
Colorac¢ 
Connec 
Delawa. 
Dist. of 
Florida 
Georgi: 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentuc 
Louisia 
Maine 
Maryla 
Massac 
Michig 
Minne 
Missis 
Missor 
Monta 
Nebra 
Nevad 
New I 
New J 
New } 
New } 
North 
North 
Ohio 
Oklah 
Orego 
Penns 
Rhode 
South 
South 
Tenne 
Texas 
Utah 
Verm 
Virgil 
Wash 
West 





DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL MOTORS COMMON STOCKHOLDERS BY STATES AND COUNTRIES 


At the close of business December 31, 1930 


UNITED STATES 


States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
TOTAL 


Stockholders 


532 
346 
327 
14,670 
1,159 
6,559 
4,015 
3,541 
1,312 
1,332 
308 
15,741 
3,981 
2,559 
930 
2,478 
1,001 
1,930 
4,099 
16,833 
22,927 
2,773 
433 
4,302 
715 
844 
216 
2,445 
12,876 
253 
51,175 
1,340 
286 
10,593 
925 
1,462 
33,385 
1,725 
462 
267 
1,244 
2,233 
346 
1,111 
2,540 
2,503 
1,953 
4,872 
309 


250,168 


Shares Held 


26,133 
13,305 
14,179 
766,902 
50,254 
721,258 
17,040,090 
208,775 
65,069 
64,452 
8,010 
783,974 
171,420 
79,558 
32,510 
138,053 
55,650 
76,838 
217,470 
1,118,029 
6,890,360 
92,844 
14,992 
275,459 
18,170 
68,826 
6,783 
60,502 
859,477 
9,313 
8,886,245 
78,509 
7,754 
1,069,672 
47,747 
43,207 
1,982,113 
90,296 
15,325 
7,805 
105,652 
173,676 
13,093 
33,386 
127,402 
88,126 
91,564 
203,055 
9,997 


43,023,279 


AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


Alaska 

Canal Zone 
Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico 

Samoa 


Virgin Islands 


TOTAL 


Stockholders 


43 
94 


Shares Held 


819 
2,516 
10,155 
1,309 
781 

30 

5 


15,615 











BRITISH EMPIRE 


Stockholders 


Australia 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British 

East Africa 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
Canada 
Egypt 
England 
Fiji Islands 
India 
Ireland 
Jamaica 
Malta 
New Zealand 
Scotland 
South Africa 
Straits Settlements 
Trinidad 
Wales 


TOTAL 


SOUTH AMERICA 


26 
4 
2 

11 


Stockholders 


EUROPE 


Shares Held Stockholders 


1,859 
43 
560 
225 


Austria 1 
Azores Portugal 1 
Belgium 30 
Czecho-Slovakia 2 
300 Danzig 1 
20 

715 
379,137 
182 
29,589 
20 
2,158 
585 

275 

172 

521 
2,568 
459 

60 Monaco 


Denmark 13 
Finland 2 
166 
Germany So 
Greece 


Holland 
Netherlands 


Hungary 


France 





Italy 


Luxembourg 


10 Norway 

50 Poland 
419,508 Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia 
Spain 


Shares Held Sweden 


~_ = 





Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


33 
14 
6 
11 
1 


3 
5 
1 


Switzerland 
1,480 


816 
140 
623 
100 

15 
262 
125 


Turkey 


NN Oke YO YW KF YN A = 


Yugo-Slavia 


366 | 





TOTAL 





TOTAL 


74 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Stockholders 


Shares Held 


20 
10 


30 
3 
727 
50 


75 
388 


346 


25 
75 
728 
779 


15 
30 


31,362 


OTHER COUNTRIES 





3,561 


Stockbolders| 


Shares Held 








| 
Arabia | 
China 


Dutch East Indies 
Netherlands 


_ 
eo 


Shares Held 








Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Republic of 
Panama 


Spanish Honduras 
{Spain} 
TOTAL 


Iraq 


25 
1,559 
39 Spanish Morocco 
274 Japan 
142 Bike 
1,595 Nigeria 
75 Palestine 


French Morocco 


-_ 
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Siam 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 














6 


15 
250 


2,709 


43,500,000 





DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF SHARES 
113,404 PEOPLE OWN FROM 1 TO 10 SHARES. 


42,856 
55,371 
23,654 
20,506 


“ “ee, 
. «“ 21" 50 « 
“ $1 «100 « 
101 SHARES AND OVER. 


20 " 











THERE SHE BLOWS! 





HALING recently has received a great impetus. 

Modern chemistry has found w ays of using whale 
oil in the manufacture of soap and candles, as an adul- 
terant for lubricants, and in many other ways. 

General American has played an important part in 
the revival of this old industry. When whale oil arrives 
in this country it is transferred to inland manufacturers 
in General American tank cars. The finished products 
are then transported in other types of General American 
railroad freight cars to all parts of the country. 

This is true of hundreds of other commodities as well 
as whale oil. More than 750 different products are car- 
ried in General American tank cars alone. They come 
from all parts of the world as well as from every section 
of this country. Whole cargoes from foreign ports are 
unloaded at the General American public terminal in 
New Orleans and kept there until they are needed by 
the manufacturer. Then they are brought to him in 
General American tank cars. A simple and convenient 
operation that saves many thousands of dollars. 





Many manufacturers have found General American 
a most efficient aid in reducing transportation costs. 
From our fleet of 50,000 cars (refrigerator, milk, stock, 
express refrigerator, and tank) they lease just the cars 
they need. They save a great initial investment and 
eliminate all maintenance expense as well as the loss 
that always results from idle cars. 

In addition to leasing cars, General American builds 
all kinds of railroad freight cars. They carry products 
that range from helium gas to bananas, pigs to caustic 
soda. There is no kind of car that General American 
does not or cannot build . . . including the particular 
ear that will carry your product in bulk. Address 


Continental Illinois Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORP. 


“A RAILROAD FREIGHT CAR FOR EVERY NEED” 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE. 











Cross-Section 

“Surprisingly good,” said many a banker 
last week after inspecting the reports 
which told of U. S. Industry’s struggle to 
eke profits out of Depression. Although 
the first half-year was marked by further 
profit shrinkage, the general tone of the 
reports indicated that most companies 
have the situation in hand, are busy effect- 
ing economies which will make profits 
bigger when business revives. 

Seldom have carnings statements caused 
such excitement as those last week; seldom 
has such a cross-section of the ups & 
downs of business been offered. Lacking 
were the corporate high comedy which 
marked the last of prosperity and the 
melodramatic tragedy which came with the 
first wave of Depression, yet each report 
was the record of a dramatic six months. 

The first 180 corporations to report 
showed a 25.7% decline from last year. 
Nine rails dropped 65.1%, five utilities 
jumped 4.8%, 166 industrials were down 
32.2%. Colorful specimens included the 
following :* 

@ Far & away the most notable of corpo- 
rate achievements was the second-quarter 
showing of General Motors Corp. In- 
dustrialists and financiers hailed it as the 
product of President Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr.’s shrewd managerial ability and 
the driving sales force of Richard H. 
Grant whose radiating enthusiasm built 
Chevrolet’s sales from 314,000 cars in 1924 
to 1,001,000 in 1927. Although during the 
June quarter GM sold 2.5% less cars than 
in the corresponding 1930 period, the net 
income of $55,122,000 was $1,736.000 
higher than in 1930. For the half-year 
GM earned $84,122,000 against $98,355,- 
000, or per-share earnings of $1.83 against 
a $1.50 dividend requirement. Although 
the second half is the harder one for motor 
companies, GM enters the final stretch 
with working capital of $32,000,000 
against $290,000,000 a year ago. If work- 
ing capital is the backbone of a company, 
cash is its sinew. GM has $245,000,000 
deposited in banks and invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

@ Momentous was the meeting of United 
States Steel Corp.’s directorate last week. 
Solemnly directors looked at the half 
year’s result, a paltry $14,156,412 equal to 
17¢ per share for the common against 
$6.46 per common share in the same period 
last year. Almost the entire sum reported 
for the second quarter was profit on sale 
of property, operations yielding only 7¢ a 
share on preferred stock. Tremendous as 
is the unappropriated surplus of $465,000,- 
000, directors felt it would be folly to con- 
tinue $7 dividends equal to $60,000,000 a 
year; cut it as an unpleasant surprise to 
the rate of $4 per share, less than in any 
year since 1915, when no dividend was 
paid. Directors hinted their attitude to- 
ward the moot question of wage reduction 
by recommending a cut in salaries. 

@ Vice President and Treasurer Fred A. 
Powdrell of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Inc. has had a year to demonstrate his 





*All earnings are for first half of this year a3 
compared to same period last year unless othcz- 
wise specified. 


highly rated ability and President George 
Bain Everitt has been working hard. For 
the June quarter MW earned $407,- 
000 (1¢ a share) against a $185,000 deficit 
in the same period last year. Six months 
figures showed a loss of $1,375,000 against 
the $2,503,000 deficit in the first half of 
1930. The company’s best business is, of 
course, after harvest. 

@, When Pere Marquette Railway reported 
a loss of $751,000 against a $1,075,000 
profit, oldsters recalled that before Pere 
Marquette received its great motor in- 
dustry traffic it was called “Poor Mar- 
quette.” 

@ Foreign countries are using fewer bank 
notes and stamps. Much less stock is 
changing hands than a year ago. It was 
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GENERAL MotorMAN SLOAN 


$1,736,000 better than 1930. 


not surprising that American Bank Note 
Co. should earn only $239,000 against 
$1,461,000. 

@ Excellent as is General Motors’ man- 
agement, it has not been able to work its 
magic upon Yellow Truck & Coach Man- 
ufacturing Co. to which the first half 
brought a $1,046,000 loss against a $1,437,- 
000 profit. 

@ A year ago Loft, Inc. lost $260,000 
during the half. Since then its new man- 
agement, under jut-jawed Charles G. Guth, 
has taken it in hand. The purity of Loft’s 
candies has been strongly advertised, and 
the value of its $1 dinner. For this half 
it earned $219,000. The Waldorf System, 
Inc. (restaurant subsidiary) earned $604,- 
000 compared with $592,000. Bickford’s 
chain showed $37 2.000 against $328,000. 
@ Presumably Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. will eventually benefit from its 
expansion. But since none of its three 
major lines (farm implements, electrical 
equipment, heavy machinery) are depres- 
sion-proof, it earned only $1,006,000 
against $2,351,000. 

@ With more people resorting to small 
loans it was not surprising that Household 
Finance Corp. should earn $2,116,000 
compared with $1.870,000. 








@ National Biscuit’s showing of $9,406,- 
000 against $10,036,000 was chagrining to 
the company. It represented only $1.37 a 
share against dividend requirements of 
$1.40. And it was the first interruption to 
the company’s upward trend since 1915. 
A happier showing was made by Loose- 
Wiles (Sunshine) Biscuit Co. to which 
the period brought earnings of $1,067,000 
against $1,010,000. 

@ Two small specialty companies main- 
tained their records for steady growth. 
Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing Co., 
maker of egg-flats for shipping eggs, 
earned $574,000 against $559,000. Telauto- 
graph Corp., maker of devices by which 
messages in hand-writing may be conveyed 
throughout hotels and clubs, earned $184,- 
000 against $170,000. 

q@ Fat women must have bovght more 
clothing for Lane Bryant, Inc., specialist 
in coverings for corpulent bodies, earned 
$181,000 for the six months ending May 
31 against a $295,000 profit. 

@ General American Tank Car, builder 
and lessor of freight cars, earned $2,475,- 
000 against $3,653,000. President of the 
company since last October is young 
Lester North Selig. 


@ The “Bust Trust,” or Associated Ap- 
parel Industries, Inc. (corsets, brassiéres, 
girdles, underwear) lost $132,000 against 
profits of $632,000 for six months ending 
May 31, despite a favorable trend in figure 
fashion. 


@ “Your management feels that you will 
find this action . . . very gratifying.” So 
last week did Congoleum-Nairn Inc. com- 
ment upon its 25¢ dividend, the first pay- 
ment since 1925. Although Congoleum 
earned $607,000 against $705,000, its 
management has paid great attention to 
its internal condition and now it has cur- 
rent assets 33 times greater than current 
liabilities, can well afford to be generous. 
Courageous, the management also bought 
251,026 shares of the company’s own stock 
for retirement during the Depression. 
Congoleum was formed as Congoleum 
Co, in 1916. Its chief backer and first vice 
president was Alfred William Erickson. 
Up & down Europe it met fierce competi- 
tion from Sir Michael Nairn of Scotland 
whose family had been making linoleum 
since 1847. In 1924, whipped, Congoleum 
was glad to become Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Its chairman is now Alfred William Erick- 
son, although his chief interest is the ad- 
vertising firm of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. Vice Chairman is Baronet Nairn, 
jovial, bushy-mustached, fond of sports. 
With hat turned far down in front he 
drives to sporting events in a strange 
motor wagonette, scrambles onto its roof 
for a good view. He likes to go through 
factories notebook in hand. Congoleum- 
Nairn is thought of as a Morgan company 
in Wall Street but the connection is not 
apparent, may exist only in private stock- 
holdings. 
@ Many Depyession-hit women are buy- 
ing patterns, making dresses at home. 
Butterick Co. (Delineator, Adventure, 
Good Hardware, and patterns) earned 
$411,000 against $372,000. 
@ Food companies held up well. General 
Foods (Postum, Log Cabin Syrup, Cheek- 
Neal Coffee, Frosted Foods etc.) showed 
$10,167,000 against $10,629,000. Beech- 
Nut Packing (bacon, chewing gum, also a 
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hotel in Rochester, N. Y.) reported 
$1,172,000 against $1,320,000. Hershey 
Chocolate’s $4,718,000 stood against $4,- 
253,000. During the June quarter William 
Wrigley Jr. Co. showed a sensational gain 
from $2,365,000 to $3,057,000. Interna- 
tional Salt’s first six months’ $399,000 
compared with last year’s $322,000. 

@ Lambert Co., which has added tooth- 
brushes, tooth-paste, tooth-powder & shav- 
ing compounds to Listerine, made $3,572,- 
coo against $3,764,000. 

@. Some motor companies were badly hit. 
Hudson’s $526,000 compared with $3,392,- 
ooo. Pierce-Arrow made $421,000 against 
$1,030,000. Hupmobile lost $1,077,000 
whereas in the first half of last year it 
made $509,000. Chrysler Corp.’s state- 
ment was remarkable for the reductions 
shown in costs and expenses, but its $2,- 
252,000 compared with $3,408,000. Willys- 
Overland showed great recuperation with 
$304,000 against $151,000, despite the fact 
that last year it included $1,400,000 spe- 
cial income. 

@ Because Caterpillar Tractor Co. had 
big orders from Russia and has a large 
road implement business in addition to 
farm machinery it was expected to weather 
the Depression nobly, was a favorite stock 
even after 1929. But for the half it earned 
only $1,446,000 against $5,622,000. 

@ Although Corn Products Refining Co. 
was favored by the Government’s decision 
that corn sugar may be used without 
labels, its half of $5,494,000 compared 
with $6,641,000. Its smaller rival (and 
recent legal conqueror) Penick & Ford 
showed a greater drop with $631,000 
against $1,001,000. 
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@ Baldwin Locomotive Works, suffering 
from cash-poor customers, lost $1,775,000 
against a profit of $1,807,000. In the same 
category, General Railway Signal made 
$752,000 against $1,170,000. 

@ There are more fires during Depression, 
but Seagrave Corp., fire-engine maker, lost 
$41,000 against a profit of $29,000. 

@ Despite a lower dollar sales volume for 
twelve months ending June 30, Procter & 
Gamble Co. made $22,650,000 against 
$22,450,000. 

@ A second-quarter loss pulled American 
Writing Paper’s half-year down to $12,- 
648, against $248,512. 

@ Cellophane was a timely aid to E. L. 
duPont deNemours but its half year was 
$27,610,000 against $32,951,000. 

@ General Outdoor Advertising lost 
$887,000 against last year’s $2,684 profit. 
@ Useful as washing machines are they 
are not essential. Maytag Co. was able to 
make only $470,000 against $1,382,000. 
@ Closely owned, Sun Oil Co. has the 
reputation of being one of the most con- 
servatively managed companies in its field. 
But for the half year it showed $1,049,000 
against $3,658.000. Indicative of what 
other reports may show, Atlantic Refining 
Co. lost $4,013,000 against a $2,818,000 
profit while American Republics Corp.’s 
deficit of $1,541,000 compared to last 
year’s profit of $46,000. 

@ Lower building volume and a peren- 
nially upset industry reduced International 
Cement’s net to $1,000,000 against $2,- 
051,000. 

@ A net of $152,000 against $143,000 was 
the record of Powdrell & Alexander, 
curtain-makers. 


Many Fortunes were Founded in 
Periods of Depression 


HILE the masses are hesitating, the thought- 

ful investor is taking advantage of the re- 
sulting depressed security prices. That is why 
far-sighted investors today are buying Corporate 
Trust Shares — buying into the future prosperity 
of a group of America’s greatest industries — buy- 
ing at a time when bargain-counter prices prevail. 


Abas ee | STRATIVE 
AD 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION: 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Waxt Street - 


New Yor« 


Ask your Investment House or Bank about 


CORPORALE 


TRUST SHARES 
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Wedge 

Long has California been considered the 
domain of Southern Pacific Railway Co, 
But a year ago, over the many protests 
of the S: P., an invasion of the domain 
was approved by the I. C. C. Last week. 
through the redwooded Oregon-Californi, 
border near Klamath Falls, where Herbier 
Hoover likes to fish, there was driven the 
first wedge of the invas:on. A track-laying 
machine flaunting a “California Here We 
Come” banner noisily jerked its way 
toward and across the State line. ; 

No slight wedge was this. Behind it to 
the North was the combined force of the 
$878,626,000-in-assets Great Northern 
and the $868,915,000 Northern Pacific. 
Awaiting it in the South was the $110, 
111,000 Western Pacific, pet road of 
Arthur Curtiss James. When by the first 
of next year the track-laying crews have 
finished their work, 200 miles of new rails 
will connect Klamath Falls and Bieber, 
Calif., will link the Northern trans-conti- 
nental routes with Western Pacific. The 
track will feed new traffic to both systems, 
will also bring competition to Southern 
Pacific’s land and sea routes. And it will 
bring a smile to the ghost of James Jerome 
Hill who, never satisfied with merely push- 
ing to the Coast, always hoped some day 
he could drive his steel into California, 
tap San Francisco and the fertile valleys 
of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. 


Storm Over Kansas (Cont’d) 

Perhaps motivated by unselfish desires 
to help customers, perhaps fearful lest 
their affairs be dragged into the open as 
have those of Cities Service Co. (Time, 
July 20 et seg.) last week the Insull 
power, light and gas properties in Kansas 
announced voluntary rate reductions. The 
North American Light & Power group re- 
duced electric rates by 15% in 219 towns, 
gas rates 14% in 52 towns. 

Said militant Governor Harry Wood- 
ring, who as yet has failed to compel 
Cities Service to cut rates: “It’s a mighty 
splendid thing.” 


~ 
o——- 


Deals & Developments 

No More Bananas. Directors of the 
$25,000,000-in-assets Atlantic Fruit & 
Sugar Co. are: Samuel F. Pryor of Rem- 
ington Arms Co.; lanky Vincent Astor; 
Frederick Baldwin Adams, chairman of 
Air Reduction Co. and member of the 
executive committee of U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol; Percy Avery Rockefeller; So- 
cialite Robert Walton Goelet of Newport: 
Henry Osborne Havemeyer, also a direc: 
tor of Chase, Kennecott, and Interna- 
tional Match; George Herbert Walker, 
director of American International Corp. 
and Barnsdall Corp.; Francis Minot Weld, 
also on the board of Baldwin Locomotive 
and Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; 
Guy Cary, a director of National City 
Bank. 

Formed in 1924 after old Atlantic Frutt 
Co. had been foreclosed, the company lost 
money in every succeeding year. Last 
week it suddenly announced it had dis- 
posed of its $6,000,000-a-year fruit busi- 
ness (bananas in Jamaica and Cuba) to 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Corp., con- 
trolled by the Vaccaro interests of New 
Orleans. With the sugar industry in bad 
shape, with its current liabilities greater 
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Beis . And while it’s improving your products, 
) Presdwood is cutting costs. You save on 
lesires labor, on material, and eliminate loss from 
| lest waste and rejection. 

True In the factory, Presdwood harmonizes 
Insull completely with mechanical operations— 
ansas with the saws, planers, die cutters and drills; 
_ The - equally well with hand tools. It’s on friendly 
Ip re- terms with your men because it’s so easy to 
owns, work, Production lines never are stopped 
r ...these boards are uniform and depend- 
'000- able, rigidly graded and inspected at the 
6 mill. Their strength you'll Sales consistent 


as a steel plate. 


For Presdwood versatility, study the illus- 
trations on this page. A thousand kindred 


f the articles are made from it...and a ready 
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THE BOND THAT 
MAKES THRIFT 


WORTH WHILE 


Thrift without safety is 
only a theoretical solu- 
tion of investment ob- 
jectives ...it is better 
to spend money than to 
save it now and lose it 
later... the investor who 
seeks to perpetuate the 
benefits of thrift should 
look into 544% PRU- 

DENCE SECURITIES, 
Guaranteed by more than 


$16,500,000 of Prudence 
funds. 
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PRUDENCE 
COMPANYWinc. 


Under Supervision of New York State 
Banking Department 


New York Jamaica 
Brooklyn White Plains 


REVOLUTIONIZES 
°*>* LUBRICATION 


/PROTECT YOUR CAR 


| PYROA is guaranteed protection against wear, 
|) noise, loss of power and depreciation! 

| PYROIL perfects performance. {tt seats rings, 
| frees vaves. removes carbon. Lubricates fault- 
) | tess y regardiess of heat or cold. 

P ROIL establishes and perpetually 
renews its own lubricating surface on 
all bearings, increases mileage by 
reducing friction-drag and actually 
doubles life of tubricating off. 

Purely a lubricant —harmiess — no 
chemicals. Simply add to oll and gas. 
TESTED, PROVEN, GUARANTEED. 
in Nationwide Use in Cars, Air- 
planes, Boats, ware, Tractors. 
|| Ask your deater orwrite “ 

for **The Story of PYR- 
|} OIL” and name of 


= | nearest distributor. 
E PYROIL “COMPANY 
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Oxclusive Designs 


BEST IN GOLF 


BUTCHART-NICHOLLS CO. ..SPRINGDALE, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Dist. Curley-Bates Co., San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle..Leading Pros and shops sell the BTN Line 
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| first liaison between the two companies: 


| Solvents. 
by-products to Corn Products. 
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| U. S. concerns in the business. 
| his cheer: a 250-doz. order from Africa. 
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than current assets as last reported, At- 
lantic Fruit & Sugar seemed on the verge 
of another reorganization despite its im- 
posing directorate. 

Out of Court. Suit and countersuit be- 
tween Gillette Safety Razor Co. and 
United Cigar Stores Co. were settled out 
of court last week. Gillette had charged 
that United had exaggerated its ability to 
sell razors and blades, claimed $10,000,000 
damages were due. United brought a 
$7,000,000 countersuit for breach of con- 
tract. The extra-legal settlement provided 
for a $1,900,000 payment by Gillette and 
the resumption of business relations. But 
At the 
end of last year Gillette had $4,212,000 
in cash. 

Resinox. For several years Corn 
Products Refining Co. has been experi- 
menting with a rubberish by-product, con- 
templated forming a separate company to 
develop it. It found that Commercial 
Solvents Corp. had a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Resinox Corp., whose research was 
along the same lines. Last week Corn 
Products announced it had bought ‘“‘a sub- 
stantial interest” in Resinox, would pool 
This is not the 


George Monroe Moffett is president of 
Corn Products, director of Commercial 
Commercial Solvents sells corn 
And Corn 
Products is rumored to own 100,000 shares 
of Solvents. 

Suit. Aluminum Co. of America faced 
a $9,000,000 damage suit last week, filed 
by its customer Baush Machine Tool 
Co. of Springfield, Mass. Loudest com- 
plaint was that Aluminum Co. gave 


| Baush’s competitors price concessions. 


Contract. Between 75 and go of the 
gasoline requirements of Richfield Oil 
of New York (solvent) will be 
filled by Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., 
Cities Service unit, according to a contract 
signed last week. Cities Service was ex- 
pected to absorb Richfield Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia after it went into receivership 
(Time, Feb. 9g), is still thought to hold 
much Richfield stock. 

For Men. There is no depression in 
the celluloid collar business. At least that 
was the opinion uttered last week by H. F. 
Gilmour, head of Stake Manufaciuring 
Co. of Lincoln, Neb., one of the three 
Reason for 


As yet no statement has appeared on 


| the 1931 earnings of the ancient (incor- 
| porated: 
| Boston. 

| added surface-coated and cloth-lined paper 
| to its lines of reversible cuffs, collars and 
| fronts, 


1866) Reversible Collar Co. of 
Although Reversible Collar has 


last year’s profits were $22,000 
against $49,000 in 1929. 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

General Brice P. Disque, in lumber and 
finance since he resigned from the Army 
in 1919, was elected executive director of 
the Anthracite Institute. 

Lew Hahn resigned from the presi- 
dency of Hahn Department Stores (27 
in 26 cities), chose his protégé Paul Quatt- 
lander to succeed him. Founder Hahn 
will be board chairman, succeeding George 
W. Mitton who becomes chairman of the 
executive committee. 
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New Play in Manhattan 

Shoot the Works! Nobody could ac- 
cuse Heywood Broun of misanthropy 
Weighed down by public woe, he has run 
for Congress on the Socialist ticket, flayed 
Mayor Walker in his World-Telegram 
colyum, and now, saddened by the plight 
of the jobless actors, has staged a co- 
operative revue. None but the players can 


— 


Underwood & Undcrwood 
Heywoop Broun 
wriggles under a bed. 


profit. 
paid: 

before. 
profits. 

Broun, untidy and elephantine, acts as 
master of ceremonies. He contributes a 
philosophical sketch, “Death Says It Isnt 
So,” which critics said belongs in no re- 
vue. He takes part in flippant blackouts— 
in one he has to wriggle his giant form 
under a bed. He sings. In his curtain 
talks he fingers his straw hat diffidently 
looks incredibly happy when his jokes 
cause laughter, bewildered when they do 
not. Sample of the Broun humor: ‘I 
made a bet that A bie’s Irish Rose wouldn't 
run a week. ... Finally I bet that it 
wouldn’t run forever.” 

The precise moment when the play be- 
gins is indeterminable. The perspiring 
summer audience enters to face a stage 
empty save for step-ladders, light fixtures, 
odds & ends of stage tackle. Men in shirt- 
sleeves, girls in bathing suits walk about 
chattering, apparently oblivious of the 
spectators. The job of selecting a chorus 
begins. 

Mortality was high among the sketches 
when first-night critics had done with 
them. Even the old hide-the-lover-in-the- 
closet blackout is exhumed. Boisterously 
the audience laughs at a burlesque of the 
unctuous radio announcer. Of the songs, 
all donated by their authors, four prom- 
ise to be hits. Prolific Irving Berlin con- 
tributes “Begging for Love.” Others ac- 
claimed with spirit: “I’m Just a Doorstep 
Baby,” “Hot Moonlight,” “My Heart's a 
Banjo.” 


If the show succeeds they will be 
if not they will be no worse off than 
The show’s backers expect no 
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They warned him to 
change his specifications 


SUCCESSFUL maker of precision 
tools decided to branch out and 
manufacture oil burners. At that time 
the industry was in a struggling, form- 
ative state. Cut prices and free serv- 
ice were popular sales lures, 


The manufacturer’s associates look- 
ed at the. plans for the new burner. 
“All that Copper and Brass? It will 
cost too much—use something cheap- 
er,” they warned. “Competitors will 
undersell us right and left.” But they 
were wrong. 

Specifications unchanged, the burn- 
er was marketed at an unfavorable 
time. Cheaply-built machines had 
made the public wary. The back-fire 
of free service was devouring dealer’s 
profits. 


Despite this, the new burner was an 
immediate success. Its performance 
met with wide acclaim. Owners were 
eloquent boosters. Sales increased. The 
business prospered —is a leader today. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Competitors were not long in dis- 
covering that for some uses Copper 
and Brass actually lowered production 
costs because of their easy machin- 
ability. Sturdy Brass and Bronze cast- 
ings and forgings prolonged the life 
of the machines. Copper tubing abol- 
ished numerous fittings. Copper and 
Brass feed and return lines eliminated 
rust and reduced service calls. 


This story has a moral for every 
manufacturer. In your business, sub- 
stitutes for Copper, Brass and Bronze 
may endanger the performance of your 
product. They may endanger your 
profits. Why experiment? Insist upon 
metals that have been in use long 
enough to prove their dependability. 


If you have a problem regarding 
the use of metals in the manufacture 
of your products, tell us about it. We 
will gladly cooperate with you in the 
application of Copper, Brass or Bronze 
to your specific requirements. 


CENTURIES OF SERVICE PROVE THE DURABILITY OF COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS 





MENNEN 


TALC UM 
FOR MEN 


Neutral Tint 
Won't Show 
On Your Face 

1 4 eB a4 


After Your Bath—After Your Shave 


YOU NEED THIS TALCUM. 
PARTICULARLY in this hot weather! It | 


removes face shine, absorbs excess oils— 
makes you look and feel cooler all day long. 
Slightly antiseptic. Slightly deodorant. 
Made for men — neutral tint. 
Large size tin, 25¢. 


Ask Your Druggist 


What he thinks of Lablache 
Face Powder. Then try a box 
of your favorite shade. You 
will love its delicacy; its 
clinging-ness; its perfume. 


Send for sample to 
Ben Levy Co., 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


CURIOUS BOOKS 


| Cambridge, England, so old that 


The largest publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED literature in the 
United States, invite you to send for their 


free catalogue of limited and unexpurgated 


editions on CURIOSA and ESOTERICA. 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


Representatives to sell TIME 
and FORTUNE subscriptions. 
Commission and bonus. 

For details write to John Sargent 
Time, Inc. 

350 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Ink v. Air 


When the radio committee of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
proposed at the last convention that news- 
papers publish radio programs as paid ad- 
vertising only, Radio replied through Mer- 
lin Hall Aylesworth, president of Nationa] 
Broadcasting Co.: “The public will get 
its information, if not through the news- 
papers, then through a new medium cre- 
ated for the purpose” (Time, May 4). 
Fortnight later the Cincinnati newspapers 
began to skeletonize their radio programs 
to such terms as “Dialog” for Amos ’n 
Andy; “Commentator” for Lowell 
Thomas; “Dance Orchestra” for Paul 
Whiteman. Result: within a week ap- 


| peared Radio Dial, an eight-page weekly 


selling for 5¢ and presenting news and 
programs of broadcasting. Three weeks 
ago Radio Dial declared a press run of 
16,000. 

Last week the Manhattan dailies tried 
to approach the A. N. P. A.’s end— 
elimination of free advertising—by less 
violent means. By agreement of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City all 
newspapers continued to print fairly com- 
plete radio programs but struck out all 
names of sponsors. Thus the Camel 
Quarter Hour became simply ‘Morton 
Downey, tenor; orchestra; talk, Anthony 
Wons”; Lucky Strike was not mentioned 
in the listing of “B. A. Rolfe Orchestra.” 

The publishers offered the explanation 
that the radiaudience’s interest has shifted 
from the name of the sponsor to the 
name of the performer. Naturally the 
names of Singers “Olive Palmer” and 
“Paul Oliver” would be a certain clue to 
the Palmolive program. Hence one zealous 
radio editor printed the performers’ real 


| names (Virginia Rea and Frank Munn). 


Old Bull’s Baths 


“MR. MELLON NOT BATHLESS” 
headlined the New York Times last week. 
What! thought readers, has Mr. Mellon 
been pictured as a dirty old man? Is this 
the correction of a horrid error? On the 
contrary, the story in error had redounded, 
if anything, entirely to Andrew William 
Mellon’s hygienic credit. The Times had 
headlined that Mr. Mellon was “staying 
in old Hotel Bull which has no private 
bath.” Indignant, the old Hotel Bull in 
none 
knows when it was built, save that it was 
old enough to be rebuilt in 1546, protested 
that it had “plenty of baths,” in fact no 
less than three on the floor of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s suite, not “attached,” to be sure, but 
baths nonetheless, where Mr. Mellon could 
and did freshen up during his son Paul’s 
graduation festivities. 


a oS 


Still Adless Anthony 


When Editor Norman Hume Anthony’s 
new magazine Ballyhoo appeared last 
month (Time, July 6) readers wondered 
whether he would continue his policy of 
seeking no advertising, of lampooning ad- 
vertisers with burlesque copy. In the sec- 
ond issue, published this week, the bur- 
lesque advertisements are continued. But 


Editor Anthony reports that, to his as- 
tonishment, advertisers have approached 
Publisher George T. Delacorte Jr. with 
offers to pay Ballyhoo for satirizing their 
copy. The third number of the magazine, 
scheduled to appear Sept. 1, may contain 
four or five pages of such advertisements, 

Editor Anthony is also authority for 
these statements: the first issue of 150,000 
copies was sold out in five days. The 
current one was increased to 250,000. 
The third will be boosted from 32 to 48 
pages. Despite a notice urging readers not 
to subscribe but to buy single copies from 
newsstands, some 500 subscriptions were 
received. 

For the back cover of the current issue 
was drawn a burlesque advertisement of 
“The Ham What Am!”, with a large 
photograph of Crooner Rudy Vallée. 
When Editor Anthony read that Vallée’s 
mother was dying, he raced to the printer, 
had the face deleted from the picture, 
intending to let the whole page pass as 
pointless. To his distress, he found the 
result still easily recognizable as Vallée. 


——6—— 


Cannon Fire 

In a letter to Publisher George Gilray 
Young of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
William Randolph Hearst once (war- 
ingly) described Bishop James Cannon Jr. 
as having “the best brain in America, no 
one excepted.” Last week Best Brain 
Cannon filed his third libel suit against 
Publisher Hearst and his newspapers, 
bringing the total damages demanded to 
$7,500,000. 

The latest action, against Hearst and 
the Washington Times, is for $1,500,000. 
Month ago a suit was filed in Chicago 
against Hearst, the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner and 29 other Hearstpapers for 
$1,000,000. The first suit, for $5,000,000, 
was brought last October in Washington 
against Hearst personally for statements 
in the New York Journal, Washington 
Herald, Washington Times and_ Los 
Angeles Examiner, (According to Editor 
& Publisher, tradepaper, the U. S. Marshal 
has never been able to serve Publisher 
Hearst in either of the Washington suits.) 
Also last week Bishop Cannon sued Pub- 
lisher Julius David Stern’s Philadelphia 
Record but stated neither grounds nor 
damages. Also pending is a $500,000 libel 
suit against Congressman George Holden 
Tinkham of Massachusetts, who called the 
Bishop a “shameless violator of the 
Federal corrupt practices act.” 

All of the anti-Hearst suits are based 
on substantially the same statements, viz: 
1) that Bishop Cannon was visiting his 
secretary Mrs. Helen Hawley McCallum 
(his present wife) in her apartment on the 
night before his first wife died; 2) that 
Bishop Cannon retained Attorneys Camp- 
bell Bascom Slemp and John Price to de- 
fend Bucket-Shopper H. L. Goldhurst, 
with whom the Bishop had dealt and who 
was subsequently imprisoned for using the 
mails to defraud. The Best Brain also 
ascribes to Publisher Hearst a carefully 
ordered campaign to involve him in the 
financial difficulties of his son, Richard M. 
Cannon, California schoolmaster. 
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Be OF THIS CHANGE 
to DIAL TELEPHONES- 


N a few years the old-fashioned telephone—the kind without a 
dial—will be a thing of the past. Already over ten million dial 


Gilray telephones are in service in various parts of the world. More than 
une three-quarters of them depend for their successful operation on 
warn- P 

10n Jr Besides Strowger Dial Telephone Strowger relays and remote-control switches. 


ica, no 
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Equipment—the accepted dial 
telephone system for private 
organizations and public sys- 
tems alike—Automatic Electric 
Inc. offers the following line of 





To modern business and industry this fact is important, because 
those very qualities which have led to the world-wide adoption of 
Strowger Dial Telephone Equipment have also created a demand for 
other Strowger products in the broader fields of communication, 
signaling and remote-control. 
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Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC BLECTRIC INC., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Please send us bulletins on: 
| Private Dial Telephone Systems 
[ | Relays and Remote-Control Switches 
[_] Fire Alarm Systems 
|] Railway Communication Equipment 


1 also SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES: 


efully Atlanta Boston Cincinnati 
n the Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles 
rd M. Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Paul 


Cleveland 
New York 
Washington 





Mr. WATER-THIN is the world’s 
e worst traveling companion. He’s 
always willing to start a trip— but never 
able to finish one. He disappears. He 
vanishes into the blue. 

For Mr. Water-thin is the quart 
& or more of thin, waste oil that or- 
dinary refining leaves in every gallon of 
motor oil. It’s a quart that can’t stand 
heat, can’t fight friction—can’t aid a 
motor in the slightest. It vaporizes in no 
time. There’s no mileage in it. So Quaker 
State engineers have dubbed this stuff 
“water-thin.”” And they take pleasure in 
throwing it out of Quaker State! 

Ordinary refining doesn’t remove 

“water-thin.” It can’t remove it. 
But Quaker State refining gets it out— 
every last bit of it. An easy task? Don’t 
you believe it! Nothing short of the 
most modern refining in the indus- 
try can do it. Nothing short of Quaker 
State’s years of refining experience could 
develop the process necessary for its re- 
moval—a pr«cess you find in every one 
of the Quaker State refineries. 

Quaker State replaces “water- 

thin” with rich, full-bodied lubri- 
cant. Quaker State gives you four full 


TIME 


tHrow MR.WATER-THIN out oF 


YOUR CAR, TOO! HE NEVER FINISHED 
A TRIP IN HIS LIFE! 


~~ 


quarts of lubricant to the gallon—in- 
stead of three quarts and one of waste. 
You really get an extra quart of lubrica- 
tion. That’s why Quaker State Motor 
Oil is experiencing the fastest growing 
demand of any oil in America. That’s 
why to-day Quaker State is the 
world’s largest-selling Pennsylvania 
Oil! 

And Quaker State has the proper 

start in life. It is made entirely 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Quaker State is so free from 
impurities that it does not require acid 
treatment in refining. That’s important! 
For acids tend to destroy some of an 
oil’s oiliness. 

You'll find Quaker State Motor 

Oil wherever you see the green and 
white service station sign. And you’ll see 
that sign in front of every fourth filling 
station. Quaker State costs 35 cents a 
quart—a bit more in Canada and at 
some points in the West. But it’s really 
the least expensive oil you can buy. 
For in every gallon there’s an extra 
quart that takes the fight out of heat 
and friction—and the teeth out of 
repair bills! 


THERE’S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 


© 1931 QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO, 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Franklin Pierce (“F. P. A”) 
Adams, colyumist for the New York Her. 
ald Tribune: a daughter (he has two 
sons). Name: Persephone. Weight 5 lb. 
Q 02. 





Engaged. Katharine Sargent Hare, 
daughter of Lawyer-Author Thomas Trux. 
tun Hare (Making the Freshman Team. 
Sophomore Halfback, Philip Kent); and 
Frederic McLaughlin II of Lake Forest 
Til. 


« 

Engaged. Florence J. Loew, who in- 
herited the Tuxedo estate of her maternal 
grandfather, the late George Fisher Baker: 
to Robert E. Strawbridge Jr. of Philadel- 
phia, poloist, whose father, as M. F. H. of 
the Cottesmore Hunt, was the first Ameri- 
can to become a Master of Foxhounds in 
England. Miss Loew’s mother, Mrs. 
Goadby Loew, was for several years 
M. F. H. of the Harford Hunt in Green 
Spring Valley, Md. 

o——— 

Married. Rolf McPherson, 18, son of 
Evangelist Aimee Semple McPherson; and 
one Lorna Dee Smith, 20, graduate of 
Evangelist McPherson’s Four-Square Bible 
Class; in Angelus Temple at Los Angeles; 
by the groom’s mother. Present at the 
wedding were 10,000 spectators. Missing 
from the wedding because she received no 
invitation Mrs. Minnie (‘““Ma’’) Kennedy, 
grandmother of the groom, whose three- 
week marriage to Guy Edward Hudson 
was annulled last week (Time, July 27). 

-~@ 

Married. Princess Ileana of Rumania, 
22, daughter of Dowager Queen Marie of 
Rumania; and Archduke Anton von Habs- 
burg of Austria, 30, second eldest son of 
Archduke Leopold Salvator von Habsburg, 
aviator, onetime employe in a Vienna 
cinema studio; in the palace of Pelesch 
Sinaia, Rumania. Girl & Boy Scouts held 
the bride’s train. Dowager Queen Marie 
wept immoderately. In the middle of the 
ceremony one of the tall candles fell off 
the altar, a brown butterfly fluttered over 
the bride’s head. These were considered 
ill omens. 


Married. Prince Vassili Alexandrovitch 
Romanov, 24, nephew of the late Tsar 
Nicholas II, son of Grand Duke Alexander 
Michailovitch of Russia; and Princess 
Natalie Galitzine, 23; at Whitestone, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Married. Pare Lorentz, 30, cinema- 
critic of the New York Evening Journal 
and Judge; and Sally Bates, 23, actress 
(An American Tragedy; Sweet Adeline; 
Up Pops the Devil) ; in Oswego, N. Y. 

Married. Dorothy Rose Duveen, only 
daughter of art-dealing Sir Joseph Duveen 
of London and Manhattan; and William 
Francis Cuthbert Garthwaite, 25, eldest 
son of Ship Merchant Sir William Garth- 
waite who owns the S. V. Garthpool, the 
last square-rigged ocean-going ship to sail 
the British flag; in London. 

Married. Newion Diehl Baker III, son 
of the Wartime Secretary of War*; and 

*Father Baker was decorated last week with 
the Order of the Crown of Italy. 
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Miss Keziah Strong, Cleveland socialite; 
in Cleveland. 


© 
Y 








Seeking Separaiion. Mrs. Grace Mac- 
lay Tibbett, 34, from Lawrence Tibbett, 
4, Metropolitan Opera and concert bari- 
‘one, cinemactor (New Moon, Prodigal). 
Married in 1919 after a courtship that 
began when they were both students at 
los Angeles’ Manual Arts High School, 
they are the parents of twin 11-year-olds, 
Lawrence Mackay & Richard Ivan. Said 
she; “Fame and family happiness are not 
consistent. It is not anything more than 
that , 

Sued for Divorce. Wladek Zbyszko 


Vili, onetime member of Earl Carroll’s 


my back.” 
——— eo - 


Birthday. Col. Edward Mandell House 


Foster Peabody, retired banker, philan- 


Grand Sachem (102). 


ident of International Ladies’ Garment 


Cyganiewicz, onetime (1919) world’s | 
heavyweight wrestling champion; by Vila | 


Vanities. Said she: ‘He had a playful | 
habit of twisting my arms around behind | 


(73), Queen Elisabeth of the Belgians | 
(35), George Bernard Shaw (75), George | 


thropist (79), John R. Voorhis, Tammany | 


Died. Morris Sigman, 51, onetime pres- 





Workers Union; of heart disease; in 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 


eee! rae 


time (1920-21) Assistant Secretary of 
War; in Richmond, Va. 


a 
_ oo — 


gating European old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance; suddenly. 


a 


Died. Alpheus George Barnes Stone- 
house (Al G. Barnes), 68, circusman, 
founder and longtime owner of Barnes’s 
Circus; after a lingering illness; in Indio, 
Calif. He started his show in 1895 with 
a pony, a phonograph, a stereopticon. A 
colorful participant at every performance, 
he would lead the opening parade seated 
on the head of a mammoth elephant. Two 
years ago he sold his interests to Circus- 
man John Ringling for $1,000,000. 

-—-o- — 

Died, John Jay Curtis, 74, president 
and co-founder of Publishers Bobbs- 
Merrill & Co.; of pneumonia; in Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Bobbs-Merrill published first 
the writings of Poet James Whitcomb 
Riley; second, Charles Major’s novel 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. Pub- 
lisher Curtis invented colored book jack- 
ets. 





eS 
o-——— 


Died. William Levy, 74, Chairman of 
M. S. Levy & Sons of Baltimore, one of 
the first U. S. makers of straw hats -(after 
the Civil War); at a camp near Gardiner, 
Me.; of an infection. 

ene leas 


Died. Major General Augustus Perry 
Blocksom, 76, who fought successively 
against Apaches, Sioux, Spaniards, Boxers, 
Filipinos; at Miami, Fla.; of old age. 


Died. William Reid Williams, 64, one- | 


Died. Lee Kaufer Frankel, 64, vice | 
president and head of the Metropolitan | 
Life Insurance Co.’s Welfare Department, | 
Zionist; at Paris, where he was investi- | 
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We’ve motorized 
the Janitor 








MarcHING across our testing tables today are 
endless ranks of sturdy little motors—a new breed 
of motor, specially built to janitor a new auto- 
matic gas heating unit that converts any furnace, 
large or small, into an economical gas-burner. 
And what a motor, what a furnace man it is! 
Automatically controlled, it mixes gas and air in 
money-saving proportions and maintains any pre- 
determined house temperature, regardless of 
weather changes. It is so beautifully balanced 
that you need a stethoscope to hear it run—for 
motor “‘hum”’ has an annoying habit of booming 
through a heating system. So precisely made that 
it will perform all winter without attention—as 
it must in households where motors are still a 
thing of mystery. Six months ago such a motor 
didn’t exist—but that was before the manufac- 
turer brought his problem to Robbins & Myers. 
































If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 33 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric 


motors, generators, fans and electrical appliances. 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 






















FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 






ANIMALS 


TIME 





Flagged 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
vouched for this story: On the track ahead 
of his engine, Engineer John Stapleton of 
the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. saw 
something fluttering, flopping. He stopped 
the train, climbed out, perceived it was a 
hen woodcock broken-winging to save her 
chicks who were between the rails. 
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Fiend 


In The Bronx, N. Y., Mrs. Vincent 
Wood last week let a delivery-boy take 
her pedigreed black-&-white collie Frixie 
for an airing. Frixie ran away from the 


boy who, too frightened to report to Mrs. 
Wood, stayed in hiding. Four days later 
Frixie’s body was found. Some fiend had 
beaten Frixie, poisoned him, thrown him 
on a fire, then put the charred body in a 
laundry sack, cast it into a gutter. Mr. 
Wood, a wholesale milliner, offered $50 
reward for the fiend’s capture. 
eae 


Rare Picture 


Fleet and shy is the okapi, member of 
the giraffe family and denizen only of 
Ituri Forest in the Belgian Congo. Okapi 
have been captured, but never photo- 
graphed in their native environment, 
which is one of the most dense jungles 
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known to man. Distinctive feature of 
the okapi is its striped hindquarters* 
Therefore when Explorer Cornelius Pp. 
Bezuidenhout brought back from the 
Ituri section closeup pictures of the jungle 
okapi, Jllustrated London News not only 
featured his photographs and ran a long 
story by him, but used a closeup rear-view 
of a female okapi as its full-page frontis- 
piece last fortnight (see cut). 

Explorer Bezuidenhout explained he 
had accomplished his feat by disguis- 
ing himself as a wild pig, going about 


Illustrated London News 
OKAPI 
The photographer looked like a pig. 


grunting. Once a male okapi—who failed 
to be photographed—kicked the pig. 
Once an elephant charged the pig, made 
Mr. Bezuidenhout evacuate the pigskin, 
which it tusked and trampled. 


~~ 


Sandusky’s Snake 

Two traveling salesmen from Cincinnati 
hired a rowboat and pulled out to fish 
in Lake Erie off Sandusky, Ohio last week. 
Suddenly a huge, heavy coil, grey on top 
and white underneath, broke water beside 
their craft; a yellow, black-crowned head 
six inches across the forehead, rose up 
and cold glittering eyes stared at them 
unblinkingly. 

There had been stories current in San- 
dusky for some time concerning a sea- 
serpent which had frightened many a fish- 
erman. The traveling salesmen, Frank 
Bagenstose and Clifford Wilson, thought 
their time had come. But Salesman Wil- 
son unshipped an oar, struck out forcibly 
with it, stunned the apparition. Growing 
bolder, he and his companion fished down 
in the water, brought up 18 ft. of fat 
snake. They wadded it into the rowboat, 
took it to shore, crated it, locked it in 
their automobile. As soon as it was 
crated, it revived. Crowds numbering 
thousands filed past the motorcar to see 
it. 

From Cleveland’s Museum of Natural 
History came Director Henry L. Madison 
to have a look. He said: “After consulting 
reptile texts I am convinced it is a Python 
molurus.”+ He also said the creature was 
big and strong enough to crush a horse. 
No one could decide how a Python mo- 
lurus happened to be in Lake Erie. 


*Sir Harry Johnston in roo1 sent back to 
London a piece of the hindquarters, striped red- 
dish purple and white, which scientists took to 
be part of a new kind of zebra. 

tAn Indian variety. 
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Amen, Sinner 


Gop IN THE StrAw Pen—John Fort— 
Dodd, Mead ($2). 

Itinerant Methodist Preacher Isham 
Lowe sat his horse through the mountains 
of Tennessee, setting his course for the 
Georgia uplands. At his heels brooded 
Assistant John Semple. The time was 
1830, the climate good for camp meet- 
ings. Preacher Lowe had been doing it 
for years; he had grown grey, unctuous, 
successfully stout in revivalism. Preacher 
Semple was young, thin, a little peaked; a 
poor mixer and not yet really saved; he 
sometimes found it hard to face crowds, 
hard to bear Preacher Lowe’s booming 
optimism. 

Ryall Springs, Ga., was ripe for salva- 
tion. Nothing had happened there for a 
long time ; even the wicked women-chasers, 
card-players, boozers were bored, wel- 
comed the prospect of a camp meeting. 
Everything went even better than Brother 
Lowe’s cagey schedule had planned. People 
swarmed in from miles around, sat them- 
selves in rows on square-hewed logs, 
shivered expectantly as they waited to get 
the jerks, the barks, the hysterical whoops- 
&-jingles. Brother Semple preached the 
opening sermon at nightfall, on The 
Death of a Sinner. He panicked the crowd, 
laid them in holy rolling rows. Aristocrat 
Lou Crawford, who had come curiously 
with her uncle, soon wished she hadn't. 
Mob hysteria laid her low, nearly scared 
her out of her skin. Up front in the 
“straw pen” (an enclosure made safe for 
writhing revivalists by strewn straw) male 
& female sinners flopped in convulsions. 

When Uncle Crawford tried to take his 
niece away Preacher Lowe tried to prevent 
him. Their argument impressed Brother 
Semple, brought him a real conviction of 
sin. He ran away into the darkness, 
wrestled with himself, decided to turn 
loose from glory-shouters. But conscience 
drove him back to confront Preacher 
Lowe and announce his defection. While 
Lowe forgivingly prayed for him Semple 
went away. 

Author John Porter Fort has been in 
the U. S. most of his life (he was born in 
Mt. Airy, Ga., educated at the University 
of Georgia, Harvard Law School and the 
Sorbonne, lives in Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
but does not write the language very well. 
He makes short work of articles (a, an, 
the), turns many an otherwise inoffen- 
sive sentence into pidgin English, e. g.: 
“... her eyes made quick look up. . . .” 
“Here, being with people was great event.” 
“...It was preposterous thing... .” 
But he writes with serious conviction, 
does not exaggerate nor satirize. John 
Fort’s great-grandfather, unmoved by a 
camp meeting, fell from his horse on the 
way home, struck by conviction of sin. 
Says Fort: “I share his conviction of sin. 
The thunderous words still follow me as 
other thunderous and like words follow 
countless Americans as we ride into the 
darkness of unknown years. There is no 
complete escape from the ancestral 
mould.” 

God in the Straw Pen is the August 
choice of the Book League of America. 


Old Comrade River 


THE VoLGA FALLS TO THE CASPIAN SEA 
—Boris Pilnyak—Cosmopolitan ($2.50.) 

The slap Theodore Dreiser gave Sin- 
clair Lewis (Trme, March 30) resounded 
so loudly that people may have forgotten 
the guest of honor on that distressful eve- 
ning. It was Russian Author Boris Pil- 
nyak; the occasion was a dinner given by 
able Cosmopolitan Editor Ray Long to 
introduce his protégé fresh from the wil- 
derness of Russia. Editor Long is astute; 
Russians are still considered woolly but 
are no longer mistaken for wolves. If 
anyone has yet to be convinced that even 
Bolsheviks may be human beings he has 
only to read The Volga Falls to the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

In the background is the Five-Year 
Plan; in the foreground one of its (imagi- 
nary) ambitious projects: the harnessing 





Boris PILNYAK 


. was heralded by a slap. 


of the rivers Oka and Moskva. Characters 
of the story are the people who cluster 
around the construction site: old Profes- 
sor Poletika, whose life work is the recla- 
mation of deserts; Engineer Laszlo, mar- 
ried to Poletika’s former wife; Chief En- 
gineer Sadykov, who has never had time 
to tell his wife he loves her, loses her to 
Laszlo; Sabotager Poltorak, whose illness 
is women, who has been bribed by English 
pounds to blow up the dam; dropsical old 
man Karpovich, who, when he got angry, 
“resembled a steamed beet instead of a 
turnip”; Madman Ozhogov, who is as 
near a hero as the book allows. 

The narrative returns on its course like 
a meandering stream, follows the eddies 
of each individual’s story; but Pilnyak, 
engineer-like, controls the floodgates, 
never lets the levees break. Madman 
Ozhogov gets wind of the plot to blow 
up the dam but nobody will pay any at- 
tention to him. When Sadykov finds 
Laszlo has seduced his wife he makes 
him divorce his own wife and marry her. 
When she hangs herself the women work- 
ers strike in protest, want to lynch Laszlo. 
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Because they are Russians, because they 
drink, philosophize, despair too much, the 
conspirators never blow up the dam; in- 
stead, they betray each other. The con- 
struction is eventually finished, the land 
flooded according to schedule; obstinate 
Madman Ozhogov dies willingly in his 
cellar. 

The Author. Onetime president of the 
All-Russian Union of Authors, Boris Pil- 
nyak (real name: Boris Andreyevich 
Vogau) lost his office, was ejected from 
the Union because some of his writings 
were considered counter-revolutionary. 
Reinstated as a Union member, he holds 
no important position. Last year he pub- 
lished (in Berlin) The Red Trees, a novel 
described as “a cry of despair against the 
Soviets.” When the Soviet press attacked 
him Pilnyak apologized, offered to go to 
the “industrial front.” Instead he went 
to the U. S., returns to Russia this week, 
promising to write his next book about 
the U. S. 

Home-Grown Parnassian 
(See front cover) 

This week Publisher Alfred A. Knopf 
is proud. Well he knows that the U. S., 
leading nation in bathrooms, does not lead 
the world in books. He knows that U. S. 
readers generally prefer magazines to 
books, that U. S. publishers issue fewer 
books proportionately than their Euro- 
pean colleagues, that many a U. S.-pub- 
lished book is foreign-born. He realizes. 
too, that out of the 10,000 titles published 
annually in the U. S., few stand out as 
obviously Good Books, fewer still are 
home-grown. So this week, when Pub- 
lisher Knopf issues Willa Cather’s Shad- 
ows on the Rock,* he is pleased and proud 
to be purveyor of what is sure to be ac- 
claimed as a Good Book written by an 
obviously home-grown author. 

Like its predecessor, that great & good 
seller Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
Shadows on the Rock is concerned with 
the American scene, colonial times. But 
Authoress Cather has moved from Span- 
ish Southwest to French Northeast: the 
rock her story shadows is Quebec, at the 
turn of 1700. If you expect to encounter 
shades of Wolfe and Montcalm, of the 
storming of the Plains of Abraham, you 
will be disappointed; the story does not 
move that far (Quebec fell in 1759). 
There is not so much as an Indian fight 
and even the deeds of pioneering derring 
do are all messengered action. Explorers 
Daniel du Lhut, Robert Cavelier de la 
Salle are mentioned, but they are only 
names. Heroine of this quiet tale of a 
quiet time is a little girl, Cécile Auclair, 
and nothing happens to her except that 
she and her apothecary father do not 
return to France after all. 

Papa Auclair, family apothecary to the 
Frontenacs in France, followed his patron 
to the New World when Frontenac was 
made Governor General of New France. 
In Quebec he lived as far as possible the 
quiet bourgeois life he had known at 
home. A philosopher, Papa Auclair be- 
lieved in good manners, good cooking; 
well-behaved Cécile adored him, cooked 
beautifully. She liked Quebec and its peo- 
ple, made friends with many of them: 


*SHADOWS ON THE Rock—Willa Cather— 


Knopf ($2.50). 
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courtly and disgruntled old Frontenac; 
grim old Bishop Laval; cross-eyed Blinker, 
ex-torturer from the King’s prison at 
Rouen; Pierre Charron, coureur de bois; 
little Jacques, accidental son of a sleazy, 
sailor-loving woman; Father Hector, dil- 
ettante by nature, missionary by voca- 
tion. Once a year the boats from France 
came in, bringing letters and supplies 
from home; missionaries and ° trappers 
came from the wilderness with tall and 
terrible tales, but in Quebec itself noth- 
ing much happened except the change of 
seasons, the slow passage of time. Weary 
old Frontenac expected his King would 
recall him, let him die in France; the 
Auclairs were to accompany him home. 
But the King sent no summons. Death 
came for the Governor General in his 
draughty Canadian mansion; Papa Au- 
clair resigned himself to Quebec, and 
Daughter Cécile married Trapper Pierre. 


It does not sound very promising, per- 
haps. But Authoress Cather is better than 
her implicit word: if she does not hold 
you breathless, she never lets you nod. 
And when you have finished her unspec- 
tacular narrative you may be somewhat 
surprised to realize that you have been 
living human history. Willa Cather’s 
Northeast passages are never purple. 
Captious critics might complain that she 
sometimes simplifies too far, that her peo- 
ple are sometimes so one-sided as to be 
simply silly, that she sometimes, for one 
who can write like an angel, gives a fair 
imitation of poor Poll: “When Pierre had 
made a landing and tied his boat, they 
went up the path to the smith’s house, to 
find the family at dinner. They were 
warmly received and stated at the dinner- 
table. The smith had no son, but four 
little girls. After dinner Cécile went off 
into the fields with them to pick wild 
strawberries. She had never seen so many 
wild flowers before.” 


But quotation, often unjust, cannot do 
Willa Cather justice. Her manner of writ- 
ing has little in common with her noisy 
day. Characterized by an English critic 
as “that rara avis, an autochthonous 
American author,” she is most conven- 
iently classified by negatives. Says the 
same critic: “The King Charles’s head 
of psychoanalysis and experiment in genre 
does not keep continually turning up in 
her books as they do [sic] in those rather 
Mr. Dick-like compositions of Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson for instance.” Unlike Sin- 
clair Lewis, she does not bite her coun- 
try’s hand; unlike Edith Wharton (whose 
example influenced her early work) she 
casts no nostalgic backward glances 
toward Europe; unlike Ernest Heming- 
way, she carries no gnawing fox in her 
devoted bosom. Her simple, colloquial 
language obeys the canon of good prose 
(she rereads Pilgrim’s Progress annually), 
and in that is unremarkable. But she has 
an individual quality, positive attributes 
which hide their light under a phrase or 
even a paragraph, but which shine through 
her pages like moonlight under water. 
When she was much younger (she is 54) 
she used to read Henry James and try to 
write “beautifully”; experience has res- 
cued her writing from self-consciousness 
and quotation marks. 

The Author. Willa Sibert Cather looks 
and talks like a kindly, sensible Middle- 
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Western housewife, stout, low-heeled, good 
at marketing and mending. Her motherly 
hats are fluttered by no mercurial wings. 
A spinster, there is nothing old maidish 
about her comfortable appearance; only 
her keen blue eyes belie her look of some- 
what stolid placidity. Though you would 
never guess it from her voice she comes 
from Virginia, but her father moved the 
family to a Nebraska ranch, near Red 
Cloud, when she was eight. Instead of 
going to school she rode her pony around 
the country, getting acquainted with her 
polyglot neighbors: Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Bohemians, Germans, French 
Canadians. “I used to ride home in the 
most unreasonable state of excitement; 
I always felt as if they had told me so 
much more than they said—as if I had 
actually got inside another person’s skin.” 
She likes Nebraska: “It’s a queer thing 
about the flat country—it takes hold of 
you, or it leaves you perfectly cold. A 
great many people find it dull and mo- 
notonous; they like a church steeple, an 
old mill, a waterfall, country all touched 
up and furnished, like a German Christ- 
mas card. I go everywhere, I admire all 
kinds of country. I tried to live in France. 
But when I strike the open plains, some- 
thing happens. I’m home. I breathe dif- 
ferently. That love of great spaces, of 
rolling open country like the sea—it’s the 
grand passion of my life. I tried for 
years to get over it. I’ve stopped trying. 
It’s incurable.” When she was living in 
France she used to haunt the wheat fields; 
once while she watched the harvesting she 
burst into homesick tears. 

Willa Cather’s two grandmothers, to 
whom she read aloud from English clas- 
sics, and a storekeeping uncle who, an 
Oxford graduate, taught her Latin, were 
important aids to her education. Her 
first writing was for the Lincoln State 
Journal. After she was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska, Willa Cather went 
to Pittsburgh, became dramatic critic on 
the Leader. Then she tried teaching English 
at the Allegheny High School, wrote verse 
in off-hours, published a book of it (April 
Twilights) in 1903. Famed Editor Samuel 
Sidney McClure, to whom she sent her 
first stories, published them, gave her a 
job on McClure’s Magazine; for four 
years she was managing editor. Critics 
paid her work attention almost from the 
start, but not till One of Ours won the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1922 was she admitted 
into the popular Hall of Fame. With A 
Lost Lady (1923) and Death Comes for 
the Archbishop (1927) Willa Cather set- 
tled comfortably into her niche. Last 
June she was respectably canonized by 
Princeton University, which broke its long 
Presbyterian tradition to make her its 
first female recipient of a degree.* Once 
a mere squatter, Willa Cather is now a 
tax-paying, permanently-located resident 
on the U. S. Parnassus. 

Other books: The Troll Garden, The 
Bohemian Girl, Alexander’s Bridge, O Pio- 
neers! The Song of the Lark, My Antonia, 
Youth and the Bright Medusa, The Pro- 
fessor’s House. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club was 
lucky enough to get Shadows on the Rock 
as its August offering. 


*Willa Cather also has honorary degrees from 


Nebraska, Michigan, Columbia universities. 


SCIENCE 


Reversed Whirlpool 


The Atlantic Ocean last week thrust 
another puzzle at seafaring man. Over 
the Georges Banks, where haddock, cod 
and mackerel run and the seabottom js in 
many spots but 12 ft. deep, a whirlpool 
appeared. Whirlpools, whether in the 
ocean like the anciently famed & feared 
Maelstrom west of Norway, or in rivers 
as below Niagara Falls, so far as man 
has ever known swirl towards a centre, 

The Georges Banks whirlpool was swirl. 
ing away from its centre. Charting the 
Banks for the U. S. Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, U. S. S. Hydrographer bumped 
into the strange revolving current, was 
thrown off its course. Captain William 
Edward Parker tried to drive the Hydrog- 
rapher through the whirlpool. It balked 
him. Next week he intends to anchor a 
buoy at the fringe of the phenomenon and 
with that as a marker work his way 
through from the opposite side. 

Explanation of the reversed whirlpool 
probably lies in the contour of the Banks. 
The ocean floor there is made up of gullies 
and balks, through and against which 
ocean currents rush. 

Hot-Water Engine 

By surrounding two cylinders with high 
pressure boilers, by filling the boiler coils 
with water and then sealing them her- 
metically, Engineer J. F. J. Malone of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England has made an 
effective heat engine. Last week he dem- 
onstrated it. 

A furnace heats the base of one boiler- 
cylinder to goo® F. (688° above water's 
boiling point). The superheated water ex- 
pands (but cannot change to steam because 
it is too closely confined) and pushes a pis- 
ton at the far end of this cylinder. Cold 
water or air, applied against the piston end 
of the boiler, cools the confined water suff- 
ciently to make it contract and suck the 
piston back to its original position. The 
external cold water or air is shut off, the 
cooled water in the boiler coils passes into 
the second cylinder, and newly heated 
water comes from the furnace to push the 
piston of the first cylinder again. Thus 
heat energy carried by the water changes 
to mechanical energy in that piston. 

The cooled water which left the first 
cylinder for the second is still much above 
the boiling point. It carries a certain 
amount of heat energy which it transfers 
to the second piston upon its being cooled 
and contracted a second time. 

After the second cooling the confined 
water returns to the furnace for reheating 
to goo®. The circulation of the water 
through the coils of the two cylinders is 
on the same principle as the circulation of 
water through the radiators of a residen- 
tial hot-water heating system. ‘Heated 
water rises from the furnace; cold water 
drops to the furnace. 

Claimed thermal efficiency of the | 
Malone engine Super-heated 
steam locomotives are 8% efficient; steam 
marine engines 14.7%; gasoline engines 
26%,; Diesels 47%. Once filled the Ma- 
lone engine needs no more water for long | 
periods of time. 
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ope a charming home, or a luxurious motor 


car, or an exquisite gown—Goodyear Double 
Eagle Tires are finer than mere need requires. 


They are environment, as well as equipment. 


A thoughtful man may put them on his family’s 
cat for prudence’ sake—to guard his wife or 
children against the peril, or inconvenience, of tire 
trouble from any source. But the woman values 
them for a subtler reason: they are style, in the 
very best sense; they bespeak her taste and posi- 
tion; they are the finest thing of its kind that 
money can buy. 


If you want only an extraordinarily good tire 
you do not really need the Double Eagle. But 
if you want, as many people do, a tire beyond 
any compromise of cost or quality—a super-tire 
the most impressive indorsement of which is the 


widespread and flattering endeavor to copy it— 
then you do want the Goodyear Double Eagle. 


It is made especially for you. 


— 
oe 
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Dry gas vaporizes completely 
because it is properly refined. 
Wet gas vaporizes only in part. 
Wet gas carries an uneven 
spray of raw wet gasoline 
which chokes some cylinders 
at the expense of others, causes 
crankcase dilution and wasted 
power. Dry gas goes through 
the manifold evenly. It burns 
completely, delivering all its 
power into every cylinder. 


Se i. 
LISTE 
—and for perfect lubrication, use 
“CRACK-PROOF” 
TEXACO MOTOR OlL 


dy’ te 


speeds up 


Driving with wet gas is like 
driving with the choke partly out. 
The choke floods the manifold— 
wet gas floods the cylinders. Either 
way you get sluggish power. No 
car, once warmed up, will give its 
best with the choke out—no car, 
hot or cold, will deliver its utmost 
with wet gas. 

Only a dry* gas can vaporize and 
burn completely. Texaco-Ethy] is 


the dry* Ethyl Gasoline. It yields 
every ounce of its knockless power 


DRY 
TEXACO 


rt ET: Y¥4. 
COMPOUND ™ TEXACO-ETHYL 


XACO-ETHYL| 


every car 


where you want it—at the cyl- 
inders. 


Find out for yourself the dif- 
ference between dry* gas and wet. 
Today, fill up with dry* Texaco- 
Ethyl. You will feel a new surge 
of power and energy that is always 
yours with dry* Texaco-Ethyl. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum 

Products, including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Indus- 

trial, Railroad, Marine and Farm Lubricants, Road 
Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


© 1931, The Texas Company 
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THERE 18 NO BETTER GASOLINE 
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